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RULES. 


1st—That the Officers of this Club shall 
consist of a President who shall act as Treasurer, 
and Secretary, and a Committee of seven Mem¬ 
bers, all of whom shall be elected Annually, five 
of the Committee including the Secretary to form 
a Quorum. 

2nd.—That at each Meeting the authority of 
the Chairman upon all disputed subjects shall be 
final. 

3rd.—That it shall be the duty of the Com¬ 
mittee, in the absence of the Chairman, to elect a 
Deputy Chairman, to take care that at each 
Meeting a subject be proposed for discussion at 
the succeeding one, and to decide on all matters 
connected with the business of the Club. 
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4th.—That it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to receive the Subscriptions, and pay them over 
to the Treasurer, keep the accounts of the 
Society, and also of the Books in circulation. 

5th.—That any person wishing to become a 
Member of this Club must be proposed by one 
Member and seconded by another, when he shall 
be elected as the Committee may direct. 

6th.—That the annual Subscription payable by 
each Member shall be five shillings, which sum 
shall be paid in advance. 

7th.—That the Club shall meet on the Tues¬ 
day in each month, on, or preceding the full 
moon. 

8th.—That the Chairman shall take the chair 
at six o’clock, and any business of the Club 
shall be transacted, after which he shall call upon 
the Member for introducing the subject for that 
evening, the discussion upon which shall be 
terminated by nine o’clock at the latest, and all 
questions upon which it may be necessary to 
come to a division, shall be decided by a majority 
of votes. 

9th.—That the forfeits for non-attendance shall 
be fixed by the Committee. 



10th.—That the monthly Meetings of this Club 
shall be held at the house of William Turner, 
Hunloke Arms Inn, Wingerworth. 


11th.—That the Annual Meeting for choosing 
the Officers and auditing the Accounts, shall be 
held in January, in every succeeding year. 

12th.—That all Political Subjects shall be 
totally excluded from the discussion of this 
Society. 

13th.—That the funds of this Club shall be 
expended in the purchase of Books on Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural subjects, the price of 
which will not exceed the then existing funds of 
the Club. 

14th.—That it shall be competent for any 
Member to propose the purchase of a work, which 
if seconded shall be ordered or refused by a show 
of hands. 

15th.—That all disputes regarding the Books 
shall be decided by the Committee. 

16th.—That any Member may introduce a 
friend, but no person residing within the district 
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shall be introduced more than once as a non- 
subscriber, such visitor shall be at liberty to take 
a part in tbe debate, but not to vote on the subject. 

17th.—That any Member wishing to effect an 
alteration in the above Rules, shall give notice 
in writing to the Secretary at one Meeting, who 
shall propose it at the next, when it shall be 
determined on by vote, providing, that more 
than one half of the Members of the Club be 
present. 

18th—That a Dinner shall be provided for all 
the members of the Club, on the Anniversary 
meeting in each succeeding January, when every 
member must pay for his dinner whether he 
attends or is absent. 
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Gentlemen, 

1 regret that it has fallen to my lot 
to prescribe for you the Rules of a Farmers’ 
Club, some one of a higher standing, and a more 
extended knowledge of the science of Agriculture, 
Would hare been more useful in assisting you 
to trace out the facts contained in the works of 
some of our modern professors on Agricultural 
Chemistry, and by practical knowledge be enabled 
to bring before you some of the truths contained 
in their assertions. 

I regret in common with every one that 
although many parts of Great Britain have been 
distinguished for Practical Agriculture, yet the 
discoveries in science, which distinguish the 
present century, have had but little relation to 
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husbandry : look at the manufacturer, at the un¬ 
remitting zeal with which he pursues his calling, 
and the perseverance which he maintains in the 
improvement of machinery and the fine arts : 
although in a depressed state at present, we hope 
to see them once more raise their heads in the 
fields of British Science, and go hand in hand 
with the Farmer in intelligence and research. 
The most extraordinary improvements have been 
effected during the last twenty years, but the 
progress of Agriculture although considerable in 
particular districts, has yet been chiefly confined 
to them • and they have there resulted, more from 
unexpected discoveries, arising from the varia¬ 
tions in practice adopted by cultivators, than 
from the light of science having been especially 
directed towards their acquirements. 

A different era is evidently dawning on 
Agriculture ; practical Farmer’s are turning their 
attention to the science of their business, and 
scientific men are devoting their knowledge to 
the improvement of the practice of husbandry; 
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associations of various kinds are fostering the 
efforts of both, and men of large property, 
character, and intellect, are taking the lead in the 
advancement of the most useful and interesting 
of all the Sciences. 

In none is there greater scope for im¬ 
provement; and it is the object of the present 
meeting to establish such a Society, as shall be 
the means of obtaining and spreading that 
improvement amongst F armers, which will 
raise them above the influence of legislative 
enactments.—Much has been said against the 
introduction of science to Practical Agriculture, 
by men who have made unwarrantable experi¬ 
ments, and having failed, then shielded their 
own imprudence by abusing what was too good 
for their use. 

The first question that naturally arises 
on considering this subject, is, what has con¬ 
duced to the advancement of other sciences over 
that of Agriculture ? the latter confessedly as 
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producing the necessaries of life, being of more 
importance than those which minister to the 
luxuries of mankind.—Is there any advantage 
which has tended to increase the knowledge in 
manufactures of all kinds, aud in the Arts and 
Sciences generally, the want of which has retarded 
the progression of Agricultural improvement ? 

I have no doubt these questions will be 
answered in the affirmative, and that it will be 
readily conceded, that the opportunities which 
persons engaged in manufactures, and therefore 
living necessarily in masses, have had opportuni¬ 
ties of frequently meeting to consult on, and 
discuss their various interests, have had the most 
beneficial effects in obtaining and spreading a 
general knowledge of their art; and that the 
comparatively scattered situation of Farmers, and 
the consequent want of societies like Mechanics’ 
Institutions and other similar associations, have 
materially tended to prevent an equal increase in 
knowledge amongst the cultivators of the soil.— 
This fact has indeed been long acknowledged, 
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and were it necessary, I could offer in support 
of it, the opinions of many eminent men, but 
I will content myself with an abstract .from 
the very eloquent speech of Mr. Webster, at 
the last Oxford Meeting.—He said : “ Is it not 
obvious to the most common observer, that those 
who cultivate the soil, have not the same con. 
venient opportunites and facilities of daily 
interchange and comparison of opinions, as the 
commercial and manufacturing districts have ? 
Those who are associated in the prosperity of 
commerce, and the manufacturing interests of life, 
naturally congregate together in cities—they have 
instantaneous communication—their sympathies, 
feelings, and opinions, are communicated like 
(electricity through the whole body—But bow is it 
with the cultivators of the soil ? Separated, 
spread over a thousand fields, each attentive to 
his own acres, with only occasional opportunities 
of communicating with each other.—If among 
Commercial men, Chambers of Commerce, and 
other Institutions of that character, and if among 
the trades and guilds, these are found expedient, 




how much more necessary and desirable it is to 
have some such institutions, which at least, shall 
bring annually together, the representatives of 
the great Agricultural interest. ” 

I am equally aware with Mr. Webster, of 
the advantages which will result from bringing 
annually together, the representatives of the 
Agricultural interest—But I ask, would the 
commercial men, would the members of the 
Chambers of Commerce, and of the Mechanics’ 
Institutions, have obtained half the benefits which 
they have derived from those associations, had 
they only met once a year? I consider that 
the frequent opportunities, which the members of 
such societies have had of meeting together, has 
been one of the leading features amongst the 
benefits derived from those institutions. 

If then the Farmers of England wish to 
extend their knowledge, and to improve their 
cultivation, through the discoveries of science; 
let them establish societies like Mechanics’ In- 
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stitutions, at which they can discuss the merits 
of new discoveries, or the improvements in the 
practice of old, and profit by the experience of 
those who have had greater opportunities of de¬ 
voting their time and attention to the Science of 
Agriculture. 

I cannot indeed better describe the objects 
of Farmers’ Clubs, than by an abstract from the 
excellent prospectus of one lately established, 
after the model of the Harleston Club, in the 
Isle of Thanet. 

The formation of Farmers’ Clubs is a new 
and interesting feature in Agricultural History. 
—By means of these institutions, much valuable 
information is diffused; different modes of cultiva¬ 
tion are compared, and their results assertained ■ 
improvements are suggested and made public; 
and the interchange of thoughts, opinions, and 
observations, promotes good feeling, and in 
various ways exercises a beneficial influence. 
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Among the objects sought to be obtained 
by Farmers’ Clubs, are the following:—to 
assertain the nature and qualities of the soils 
and subsoils of the district—to inquire into the 
comparative value of different sorts of manures— 
to test by experiments alledged improvements 
in cultivation, in Agricultural implements, or in 
the management of stock—to discover the most 
profitable varieties in corn, seeds, or roots, and 
the most advantageous rotation to crops—to 
collect information respecting the state and pro¬ 
gress of Agriculture by correspondence, by the 
establishment of Agricultural Libraries, and by 
such other means as may be deemed expedient— 
Jn a word to advance the interests of Agriculture in 
every possible way-—reducing theory to practice, 
and showing the light of knowledge and science 
over the most useful and important of the arts of 
life,” 

The allusion to Agricultural Libraries in 
the above prospectus, brings me to a part of the 
subject which although the last mentioned, is not 
amongst the least of the advantages derived 
from Fanners’ Clubs. 
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It has been impossible for persons engaged 
in Agriculture, to procure books treating on that 
science but at a heavy outlay of money, purchase- 
ing them at their own expense ; as should they 
have the wish or opportunity of joining the 
Book Club in the nearest market town, they 
will not find in it works treating on Farming; 
and yet if Agriculture is to emerge from th§ sta¬ 
tionary position in which from a want of the 
application of science it has so long been placed, 
how can this he accomplished hut through the 
medium of hooks, and more particularly of 
periodical works, which by placing before us 
the suggestions, the experiments, or the practical 
knowledge of other cultivators, enable US to 
benefit by such information, and to pursue our 
own improvements with much better prospects 
of success. 

Having thus attempted to show some of 
the advantages of Farmers’ Clubs, I would eon- 
sider the objections to them; but although there 
may he some difficulties to surmount in there 
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general institution, I know of no objections to 
them when once established.—I am aware that 
the scattered situation of Farmers, which has 
been before alluded to, may be stated as the chief 
obstacle: but this in my opinion, is not so 
serious a difficulty as it has been considered. 

If farmers have further to go than merchants 
or tradesmen to a central place of meeting, 
“are they not better provided for going” and I 
think when the benefits derived from such meet¬ 
ings shall be fully understood, very few farmers 
will object to riding four or five miles to attend 
them. “ I may be told, that the general estab¬ 
lishment of Agricultural Associations in each 
county, in some measure precludes the necessity 
of the clubs I am advocating” but they are insti¬ 
tuted for a different purpose, viz—for rewarding 
deserving labourers in husbandry, and for en¬ 
couraging the breeding of good stock, &c. &c. 
No one is more friendly to such associations 
than myself-—I think they have been, and will 
continue to be, of thegreatest utility; and I hail 
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with delight the establishment of the English 
Agricultural Society, which by becoming the 
focus of all other Associations and Clubs, may 
disseminate the information received from each, 
amongst all other societies in correspondence 
with it. 

But these asociations, and more particu¬ 
larly the English Agricultural Society, are 
designed chiefly for the advantage of the land- 
owners and larger occupiers, and the benefits 
derived from them, although ultimately descend¬ 
ing to all classes, are not immediately within the 
reach of the smaller tenant. 

The Clubs 1 am advocating, not to the 
exclusion of the association above mentioned, 
but in connexion with them, are from the trifling 
amount required for subscription, open to the 
smallest occupier of land; the experience of other 
Clubs proves that five shillings per annum, with 
a moderate fine for non-attendance at the meetings, 
is amply sufficient to secure all the advantage® 
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contemplated in its establishment, and this sum 
will surely not be grudged by any-occupier of 
land, particularly when it is considered that the 
money will be expended in the purchase of 
Agricultural Books for bis reading. 

Some Farmers of the old school may say 
that there is nothing to discuss, but once begin 
and you will find a whole world of subjects in 
every district. 

There are some Farmers who possess more 
sieal than their neighbours, who perhaps to 
greater means, add also, a greater desire to try 
experiments and obtain information. 

It is impossible to estimate the benefit 
which such persons may confer on their brother 
Farmers, if they will establish Clubs, and freely 
impart at them the results of those experiments, 
so that the successful may be practised, and the 
unsuccessful may be shunned, and thus enable the 
smaller and less wealthy occupiers to reap the 
advantage of their experience. 
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No narrow -views of self interest ought to 
prevent this let their station or acquirements be 
what they may; in all probability they will 
receive in return for their scientific knowledge, 
some useful practical information which may 
repay them for their own liberality. 

The increase of knowledge on whatever 
concerns their occupation in life, should he dear 
to every one, and as the attainment of such 
knowledge becomes the interest of all, “All” 
should cheerfully 1 endeavour to furnish their share 
of it, the probability being, that the same oppor¬ 
tunity which has enabled them to impart more to 
the general fund of information, “will also” 
enable them to di-aw in the same proportion from 
it* 

The truth of such measures, are, I think, 
peculiarly' applicable to Agriculture ; and I hope 
to see a large field for the application of them, 
in the establishment of our Farmers’ Club at 
Wingerworth. 
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ADDRESS 


TO 


THE MEMBERS. 



The establishment of a Merino Society must 
be contemplated with satisfaction by every 
person in the United Kingdom, capable of 
reflecting on the present situation of Europe. 
Originating in the patriotic exertions of a few 
individuals, it can boast the support of the 
most distinguished Economists of the Country, 
and the rank and number of its members are 
commensurate with the great importance of the 
object. 

The political convulsions, which have agi¬ 
tated the continental part of Europe, and 
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destroyed many of those channels that con¬ 
duced to our national pre-eminence, imperiously 
require that new sources be discovered, to 
enable us to resist the baneful machinations of 
our persevering and implacable foe. 

The vast importance of our Woollen Manu¬ 
facture is demonstrated by the retrospect of a 
century, riot a year of which elapsed without 
manifesting, that to our ancestors it was an 
object of the first solicitude. Public attention 
till lately was not directed to the production of 
Merino Wool, and the principal commercial 
advantages of Spain have been derived from 
our neglect and want of foresight. 

The following brief statement of our Impor¬ 
tations, during the last three years, shew the 
numerous benefits which we have conferred on 
other nations ; and when the payments lately 
made in British coin are considered, we shall 
not be at a loss to account, in a great measure, 
for the disappearance of our specie. 


i 



[ Spanish. | 

Other Soitts j 

Total.. 

1809 

5,046,707 | 

i 1,799,226 

6,845,903 

1810 

8,133,205 j 

2,802,318' 

10,935,523 

1811 

4,291,973 | 

445,324 

4.737.294 


The Importations of Sheep’s Wool, on an average of four 
years ending 5th January, 1811, amounted to 7,865,567 lbs. 
and were from that date to the 5th July in the same year, as 


follows : 

lbs. 

Germany and North of Europe.. 41,594 

Portugal_ 872,681 

Spain and Gibraltar_ 2,147,696 

Malta and the Levant_ 49,654 

Ireland and the Isle of Man_ 3,690 

Cape of Good Hope —-- 4,318 

States of America- 7,103 

Brazils_ 12,741 

Prize Wool..- 1,193 

Total..lbs. 3,140,670 


The quantity of these Wools sent from France in neutral 
bottoms, was certainly considerable, but cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, 
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That the unfortunate situation of Spain will 
in future prevent considerable importations is 
clearly evinced by the account of the year 1811 ; 
therefore, unless advantage is taken of the cir¬ 
cumstances, which have been the cause of 
transmitting so many of the Merino Sheep to 
this Kingdom, we shall shortly be dependent 
on France for a supply of fine Wool, and the 
Emperor Napoleon is too well aware of its value 
not to encourage its growth by legislative 
enactments. 


OBSERVATIONS. 



A_S the Members of the Merino Society will 
doubtless expect something*more than a publi¬ 
cation of the Rules and Orders, and a Catalogue 
of Names, I feel it my duty to affix a few Ob¬ 
servations to the Second Report. 

It is unnecessary to treat of the diseases of 
the Merinos, because they have none which 
are not in the same degree common to other 
sheep. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the excellent 
qualities of their wool, for they are universally 
admitted. 

I cannot treat of their peculiar defects, be¬ 
cause I know of none. 
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I confine my observations to the three follow¬ 
ing points. 

I. —The quality of the mutton,—To remove a 

popular prejudice. 

II. —The purity of blood,—To guard against 

deterioration. 

III. —The washing of Merino wool,—To ensure 

’ a readier sale. . 


THE QUALITY OF THE MUTTON. 

‘ Interested individuals have created so many 
doubts of the Quality of Merino mutton, that 
those persons, who have had no opportunity of 
correcting their judgment by experiment, suffer 
themselves to be still misled by assertions, 
which probably had their origin in observations 
on the mutton in Spain. From such premises 
can correct inferences be drawn? Mutton is 
eaten in Spain only by the lowest description of 
the people, except in the houses of a few r noble¬ 
men and gentlemen, who graze Merino wethers 
in the English manner ; and the excellence of 
their mutton has never been, questioned. 
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The injudicious laws of the Mesta, provident 
of wool, for which alone the sheep are bred* 
induced the custom in the Transhumante flocks 
of killing the lambs at their birth instead, of 
fattening them. One half and sometimes more 
are destroyed, when the season proves unfavor¬ 
able and pasturage deficient. The number 
killed is often so great, that the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages purchase them for one 
penny each. The rams are never castrated till 
rendered by age unfit for the purpose of gene- 
lation, and, having served the ewes three 
four or five seasons, are of course ill calculated 
for fattening as wethers; the ewes are seldom 
killed till too old for gestation.* 

Are animals of this description to be com¬ 
pared with Merino wethers yeaned bred and 
fattened in this country ? An intelligent Ameri¬ 
can author, after observations similar to the 
preceding, agrees with the best informed agricul¬ 
turists, “ That long wooled sheep give fat, coarse, 
“ and flabby mutton, that the meat of fine wooled 
“ sbeep is specifically heavier, finer grained, and 

higher flavoured, in proportion to the fine- 
“ ness of their coats and thinness of skin: that 


* Traite sur les Betes & Jaipe d’Espagne.—Par C. P. 
Last-eyrie. 
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“ it would therefore be very extraordinary, if 
“ the Merino sheep, which fats more easily 
“ than any other, and is finer wooled, should 
“ not make excellent mutton. 55 * 

The comparative price of mutton in London 
forms a good criterion of its value. Mr. King 
of Newgate Market, sells Merino mutton fora 
halfpenny a pound more than any other, f not, 
as he declares, on account of public curiosity, 
but its superior flavour. 


* Essay on sheep by the Honourable R. Livingstone; who 
also confirms the assertions of Merino breeders in this 
country, that “ they are hardier than common sheep:” he 
also says, “ that the most attentive observations for several 
“ succeeding winters had convinced him of it, and that his 
<c bailiff assured him, the common sheep ate more than the 
“ Merino in the proportion of three to two, and yet were 
,c never in the same order, though kept alike.” 

f Mr. King bought Mr. Cawston’s prize wethers, which 
turned out as follows :—Average of Carcase, lOst. 2|lbs. 
Ditto loose fat, 1st. 4flbs. Ditto wool, 8flbs. 

Mr. Cawston has declared, that, had they been kept till 
the usual time of shearing, they would have weighed 22lbs. 
or 23lbs. a quarter, and clipped 9f lbs. toLOlbs. wool. 

It appears that the general average weight of Mr. Caw¬ 
ston’s two-shear Anglo-Merino wethers is, carcase 9st. 71b. 
loose fat 1st. 2flbs. pluck 7flbs. pelt, entrails, &c, 
4st. 4flbs. wool 1st, Of lb. 
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There is an excellence peculiar to Merino 
sheep and their crosses, which has hitherto been 
little noticed. Their hind quarters are heavier 
than their fore quarters, consequently the 
greater weight of mutton is in the more profit¬ 
able joints.*—This has long been a desideratum 
in the art of grazing, and could never be 
obtained, either with the Leicester or Down 
Breeds; the Leicester being always considerably 
the reverse, and the Down sometimes nearly, 
though rarely, equal. 

These observations will, it is hoped, suffici¬ 
ently prove, that this Breed possesses exclusive 
advantages over the best Sheep of our Country. 
Prejudiced and interested opposition must in 
time yield to the force of experience ; and how¬ 
ever the Merinos may have been decried, and 
their merits questioned, truth will dispel the 


* An average three-crossed two-shear wether, killed by 
John Wilson Allen, Esq. weighed 72 lbs. the fore-quarters 
16 lbs. each, the hind-quarters 20 lbs.—An average wether 
of the third cross, killed by Mr. Cawston, (who so deservedly 
obtained a prize, not only at the Merino, but at Lord Somer¬ 
ville’s shew) weighed, each fore-quarter 18lbs. and each 
hind-quarter 21 lbs.—To prove this interesting fact, instance* 
could be multiplied without end, but all Merino Breeders, 
Graziers, and Butchers, will vouch for a difference, which 
it is. believed invariably exists between the hind and for* 
quarters, in favor of the former. 

C 
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clouds of ignorance, and {he triumph will be 
the more glorious, in proportion to the number 
and activity of its opponents. 


PURITY OF BLOOD. 

Tins question has much engaged public atten¬ 
tion. The majority of those, who use mixed 
Rams, have either not sufficiently considered 
the subject, or have been biassed in favour of 
their own flocks ; some of them are deservedly 
high in public estimation, and their skill pre¬ 
eminent in breeding excellent Sheep from 
Anglo-Merino Rams; yet great reputation and 
individual success should not be suffered to 
consecrate error. 

Many Members of the Merino Society, who 
have a different, and it is presumed a correct, 
view of the subject, have heard with pain that 
some, who cross the different native Breeds of 
Sheep with the Merino, are dissatisfied because 
a premium has been withheld from Rams of the 
mixed breed. 

The cross breeders are deservedly and highly 
esteemed by the Society ^ which is well aware, 
that the furnishing of the manufactories of the 
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United Kingdom with fine Wool of its own 
growth, will by their assistance be accelerated. 

It is admitted that Sheep, as fine wooled as any 
of the pare blood, are occasionally met with 
among the cross-bred flocks, and also that the 
carcase will be more speedily brought into good 
form by crossing with well shaped Ewes, than 
by continuing the pure blood ; it must however 
be stated, that the Society in general is of 
opinion, that in all crossing, the male of the 
unmixed Merino ought uniformly to be pre¬ 
ferred, to secure as much of the pure blood as 
possible. 

When it is allowed that Sheep, as fine wooled 
as the pure breed, are occasionally found in 
cross-bred flocks ; it is hoped that it will be 
admitted, that rough wooled Sheep, resembling 
their dams more than their sires, are not un- 
frequently bred, and that these appear oftener 
in flocks, where cross-bred Rams are used, than 
in t hose where pure Rams are resorted to ; these 
r oug h Sheep are of course severed from the rest, 
and the flock thus purified appears equal to one 
derived from a pure sire. 

This doctrine is supported by the practice 
of the French, who, after 30 years’ experience in 
breeding Merino Sheep, have enacted compul- 
c2 
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sory regulations to secure the castration of 
cross-bred Rams ; but it is presumed, as most of 
the more successful breeders of crossed Sheep 
have of late purchased pure Rams, that they 
are convinced of the propriety, if not of the 
necessity, of recurring- frequently to the pure 
blood.* 

The advocates for procuring, in cross-bred 
flocks, as much pure blood as possible, are not 
only far more numerous in this kingdom than 
the advocates for Anglo-Merino blood ; but, in 
every other country, where these valuable ani¬ 
mals have been introduced, an undeviating 
attention has been paid to the acquirement or 
preservation of purity in blood. The Merino 
Society in North America entertains a corres¬ 
pondent idea on this subject; and so preva¬ 
lent in the United States is the opinion, which 
pervades the European Continent, that the 
American Society offers no premium either for 
mixed rams, ewes, or wool. 

In the circular letter addressed to Dr. Mease, 
of Philadelphia, and signed by the President, 
&c. of the American Merino Society, are these 
expressions, so applicable to the question: “ It 
“ was supposed that those, who had procured 


* Sir Joseph Banks. 
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the full or any degree of the Merino blood, 
“ would become the more worthy depositaries 
“ of this trust ; that they would readily come 

forward, with their talents and wealth, to 
“ protect the purity of blood , which, if neg lected, 
“ must perish, or sink into the common herd , unless 
“ the most powerful means axe employed to pre- 
“ serve and improve it”* 

In France a celebrated writer, M. de Vinde, 
under the strongest impression that purity of 
blood should be the leading object of every 
breeder, observes, “ that it is now universally 
“ admitted that no cross-bred sheep, however 
“ perfect, even of the twentieth cross, can be a 
“ pure Merino ; for it must contain a portion of 
“ its original blood. Should mixed rams, appa- 
“ rently perfect, be used in cross-bred flocks, they 
“ would by degrees destroy the acquired excel- 
“ lence by breeding back, and would even dete- 
■** riorate the pure breed itself.” He adds, “ that 
“ the soil of France would in vain be covered with 
“ cross-bred flocks. This amelioration would 
ft be evanescent, and not materially advance 
“ the public good, or secure the grand object 
“ of government—the entire and absolute na- 
“ turalization of the pure Merino.” 


• Constitution of the Merino Society of the Middle States 

«f North America. 
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THE WASHING OF MERINO WOOL. 

A new political sera must soon arrive in Spain: 
when exonerated from war, all her thoughts will 
be directed to internal policy, agriculture, and 
commerce; her swords will be turned into 
plough-shares not into shepherds’ crooks, and 
agriculture will destroy her immense sheep 
walks. Whence then our supply of fine wool ? 
From Saxony and the North of Europe?^ Small 
is the quantity to be expected from these coun¬ 
tries compared with that, which we have received 
from Spain or Portugal. Unless therefore 
England become tributary to France for a sup¬ 
ply of that article, ail her powers must be 
exerted to render herself independent on foreign 
aid ! 

It is physically impossible that importations 
of fine wool can in future be so large, as to de¬ 
press the price of Merino W'ool raised in Eng¬ 
land. It is therefore obviously the interest of this 
country to encourage its production : nothing- 
will accelerate this desirable end more than the 
practice of an easy, efficacious, and cheap mode 
of preparing Merino wool by the grower, for 
the immediate use of the manufacturer : for which 
reason, the following methods of scouring wool 
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are presented to the public, with the most san¬ 
guine wish that they may be useful; and it is 
hoped, that the practical knowledge, with which 
they abound, will stimulate to further experi¬ 
ments, and that the results will be highly fa¬ 
vourable to the vital interests of the country. 

THO. GEO. BUCKE. 

Worlington, Sd April, 1812. 

It is particularly requested, that every material informa¬ 
tion on this most important subject be transmitted to the 
Secretary. 

METHOD OF SCOURING MERINO WOOL. 

By JOHN BENETT, Esq. 

[in A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY.] 

Pithouse, Wilts, March 17 , 181*. 

SIR, 

I have this day received the letter 
requesting me to give you a written account, 
for the use of the Merino Society, of my mode 
of washing Spanish wool. I shall always be 
happy to have it in my power to communicate 
any information to you, which may forward the 
intentions of the Society ; and you are at liberty 
to publish this letter, as an answer to your’s, in 
your Report, or not, as you may think proper. 
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The wool should first be sorted into four 
sorts,—1st, R, or llefino ; 2d, F, or Fino ; 3d, T, 
or Tertio; and 4th, G, or Ga'rras,*—These marks 
or names >vere given me by a Spanish Wool 
Merchant, w ho assured me they were correct, 
though I have been told that the last sort is 
generally marked R. The G, or Garras, contains 
only the refuse of the fleece, a very small quan¬ 
tity, and of about one-sixth of the value of the 
R wool. 

After it is sorted put about 20 lbs. of w r ool 
into a hogshead tub about half full of water, as 
hot as it is possible to bear a hand in it. (Not 
having a thermometer by me, I cannot be mor& 
accurate, nor is it very material.) Let the R 
and F wool stay 20 minutes in the water, during 
which time it must be constantly pressed down, 
and stirred about with a stick. At the end of 
20 minutes take it out of the hot water, and 
convey it in baskets to a running stream, where 
it must be put into a trough made of boards, 
5 feet long, 2 feet broad, and i foot deep, with 
a wire grate at each end, and so fixed for the 
time in the stream, that the water may run 


* Laysteyric distinguishes the sorts thus :•—1st, R, or 
Florete or Retina;—2d, F, or Fina;—3d, T, orTercera; 
4th, K, or Cahidas.-,--T. G. B. 
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through it. A man must stand over the trough, 
and with his hands continue to turn up the wool, 
till the water has washed all grit and dirt from 
it. After this the wool must be put in a small 
press either with a screw or lever to press the 
water from it, and then it must be spread very 
thin in flakes on garden mats to dry. It must 
be turned carefully whilst drying, and all pitch 
or other dirt, which the hot water could not 
move, picked out. All stained wool, which 
would not become white, must also be taken 
from the first three sorts, and put with the 
G Wool. In the Summer it will dry in one 
day by the heat of the Sun, and it is so dried 
in Spain. But I think it better to dry it in the 
shade, for drying it in the Sun will make it feel 
harsh: in Winter it may be dried in barns or 
sheds of any kind, and it will not be injured 
by being along time drying ; it should be per¬ 
fectly dry before it is packed. 

The T Wool should be half an hour in the 
hot water, and if very dirty the water should be 
changed once. The G Wool should have 
water nearly boiling, and it should be changed 
©nee. When a running stream cannot be had, 
it may be washed in baskets in standing water 
in small quantities, with more care, and instead 
» 
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of a press the water may be squeezed out with 
the hand. 

The above mode of washing will make the 
wool cleaner than it is ever made in Spain, and 
I have been told by manufacturers that my 
wool, which was washed in the manner here 
described, is two pounds in a score or one 
tenth cleaner than Spanish wool generally is. 
All Spanish wool is scoured by a particular 
process by the manufacturer, and were we to 
use soap and get out all the grease, I think we 
should make the wool feel harsh, particularly if 
long kept after .washing. We should also lose 
in weight more than would be made up in 
price, 

A Spanish wool merchant, who was bred up 
in the trade in Spain, sorted and directed the 
washing of about 3Q0 fleeces pf Merino w ool for 
me in this house in November last, and from 
him I learnt the above mode of doing it. Any 
person who tries it will find very little difficulty 
in washing his wool as clean as he may wish to 
have it; and he may find by handling, even 
when it is w 7 et, if it is sufficiently free from 
the grease. I do not think that the wool would 
be injured if the water was used much hotter 
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than here stated, but it would be cleaner from 
grease, and consequently lose in weight. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

John Benett, 

—«XJO=»— 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY 
From Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. 

ON THE WASHING OF WOOL. 

To please the Yorkshire dealers, who come 
to buy our Cheviot wool, it is necessary to wash 
the fleece, and this is commonly done.by swim¬ 
ming the sheep across a river. It was to obviate 
the risk of hurting the sheep, particularly the 
ewes, that I proposed a plan of w ashing the 
fleece off the back. I had no idea of scouring, 
which we do in a different but in as simple a 
manner. A vessel is filled with w'ater so hot 
that the hand can just bear it: an eighth part of 
stale urine is then added, and the wool is washed 
and scoured by the hand, and cleaned out with 
cold water. You will find my method of 
mashing in a small Treatise on the Diseases ®f 
n 2 
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Sheep, which I published some years ago: 
Constable and Co. of Edinburgh were the pub¬ 
lishers. I have not a single copy left, or I should 
send one to you : in case you cannot get it, the 
method is as follows;—a stage is prepared to 
stand at the edge of a stream, with a moveable 
board full of holes ; on this board, which is just 
covered by the water, the fleece is spread, and a 
person treads it, by which means all dust and 
loose dirt is carried off by the stream, and this 
is all which the dealers require. Urine is un¬ 
doubtedly the cheapest and most effectual 
scourer , and also the most expeditious. 

Note .—the reader is requested in Dissertations upon clean¬ 
sing wool, to bear in mind the distinction between Washing 
and Scouring. —T. G. E. 

GILBERT’S 

METHOD of SCOURING MERINO WOOL. 

The oily moisture, which exudes from the 
sheep’s pelt and mats the filaments of wool, 
prevents their drying, and the rain from pene¬ 
trating. This yolk, as it is called, is much 
more abundant and glutinous in fine than 
in coarse wool ; the yolk easily separates from 



the coarse wool in lukewarm water, or even in 
water warmed only by the heat of the atmos¬ 
phere, while the fine wool, after having been 
thus washed, will remain almost as greasy as 
before. 

The difficulty of completely scouring Merino 
wool has induced the growers to sell it in the 
grease to many persons, who have taken undue 
advantage of this circumstance, either because 
they were ignorant of the precise waste likely to 
be sustained in washing, or, knowing that, 
have exaggerated it to the grower, in order to 
purchase his wool at an inferior price. 

It is obviously of consequence to the pro¬ 
gress of improvement, that so fatal a circum¬ 
stance should be removed, by teaching grow¬ 
ers of Merino wool the most proper means 
of separating it from the grease, and other 
extraneous substances with which it is soiled. 
There are few methods which I have not tried, 
and I have found the following the most effec¬ 
tual. Though the success of this method essen¬ 
tially depends on the perfect execution of a 
number of operations ; experience will shew, 
that they are simple, easy, and cheap. They 
are all useful, and some indispensible, and 
consist of beating the wool, opening , picking, 
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soaking , and putting it into hot water , washings 
drainings and drying. 

The perfection of the washing greatly depends 
on the period of the year when it is performed : 
the best time is from the day of shearing to the 
latter end of September ; if later, the water will 
be too cold to detach the yolk, the drying of 
the wool will with difficulty be effected, and 
require so much time and labour, that the 
expence will be increased, and the whiteness of 
the wool diminished. 

On the evening previously to the day of 
washing, the fleeces should be opened, and laid 
one after the other on a large hurdle supported 
by tressels: they should then be gently beaten 
with two little sticks tied together, and shaken 
so as to discharge all dust and other small par¬ 
ticles; an operation which is always very 
imperfectly performed! Those parts of the 
wool which are loaded with the dung of the 
animal should be pulled off, and laid aside for 
a separate washing: when any portion of the 
fleece is found so matted, that it is supposed 
the hot water will with difficulty penetrate, it 
should be opened with the fingers; or, should 
these be insufficiently powerful, an iron fork 
with curved prongs will be found effectual. 
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Three or four minutes at most will suffice for a 
tolerable workman to perform all these opera¬ 
tions. 

The fleece should then be thrown into a 
a tub proportioned to the quantity of wool 
intended to be washed; when one tub is not 
large enough, more must.be used; old casks, 
or any other vessels of large dimensions, will 
answer the purpose. These should be filled, 
with wool well stamped down, to save a useless 
number of vessels, and water heated to 35 or 
40 degrees thrown into them; were the water 
heated to 50 degrees, it would have no other 
consequence than a useless waste of fuel. 

As much water should be poured in as will 
fill the vessels to the brims, and the wool soaked 
till the next morning. This soaking should 
last eight or ten hours, but it may be prolonged 
to twenty-four without inconvenience, which is 
a great advantage whenever the intemperature 
of the aimosphere renders it necessary to delay 
the washing. 

When the tubs can be placed near the lava¬ 
tory, the trouble of carrying the wool, and the 
water in which it is soaked, is avoided ; the 
wool is carried in baskets or panniers, like linen 
washed in lye ; the water in close vessels. The 
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grease, mixed with the water, is the most 
material ingredient in the scouring of wool, 
therefore great care should be taken that as 
little as possible be left in the wool, when put 
into the baskets or panniers. One copper or 
more, as may be required by the quantity of 
wool to be washed, should he placed over 
furnaces near the lavatory, and about three 
parts filled with greasy water, which should be 
heated to SO or 60 degrees of the thermometer 
of Reaumur: the precise heat is of no conse¬ 
quence, but, if less than 50 degrees, it will be 
insufficient to. detach the yolk, and above 60, 
it will proportionably fix it, crisp the wool, 
and render if hard and brittle. The most 
proper degree of heat can easily be ascertained 
without a thermometer, viz. when the water 
is so hot that the hand can just bear it. 

A quarter or half a fleece, according to its 
weight, or the size of the copper, should be 
thrown into the water thus heated, and the 
smaller the quantity of wool put into the copper 
at a time, the more complete will he the pro¬ 
cess of scouring: it should then be stirred with 
a very smooth stick, or rather with a wooden 
fork perfectly rounded. The wool should be 
continually raised up and down only, to open 
and render it more easily penetrable by the 
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water. Should the wool be stirred in all direc¬ 
tions, it would be milled, its perfect scouring 
prevented, and the subsequent operations of the 
manufacturer injured. 

In this state it should be left in the copper 
three or four minutes, then taken out either 
with the hands, the heat not being too great 
to bear, or with the fork, put into a basket 
and held suspended' for a moment over the 
copper, so that none of the greasy water be 
lost, then carried to the cold water to be finally 
cleansed. 

As the water in the copper decreases, the 
deficiency should be repaired by a supply of 
fresh greasy w ater at every remove of wool, so 
that the temperature may not be altered by 
too great a quantity of cold water poured in 
at once : when the water in the’ copper 
becomes muddy from too great an accumulation 
of sediment, it should be taken out and the 
process renewed. 

The quality of the water employed in the 
washing is immaterial, that certainly is prefer¬ 
able which washes, linen, boils vegetables w 7 ell 
and dissolves soap. Running streams have great 
advantages over stagnant ponds, which may 
however be rendered current by placing the 
e 
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washing baskets under an artificial fall. The 
worst of all waters is that drawn from wells, but 
when compelled to use it, let it be first exposed 
to the air for some days, and it will answer the 
purpose much better, but would be still pre¬ 
ferable if boiled, where fuel is cheap. 

The wool should be washed in large open 
baskets, made of upright wands, so that all 
extraneous substances, separated from the wool 
by the water, may easily and rapidly pass away 
with the current. Two baskets should be fixed 
near each other at the bottom of a running 
stream ; their form should be a parallelogram, 
and should reach some inches above the surface 
of .the water, so that the wool be not carried 
pw.ay. by the current. The wool should be first 
washed in the lower basket and afterwards 
put into the upper, where it cleanses and purifies 
•itself of all the: extraneous matter which escaped 
the former washing.. 

Nothing contributes more to render the scour¬ 
ing perfect than the manner of doing it: the 
wool should never be rubbed, for that would 
twist and even felt it; it is sufficient to move it 
rapidly in running water, opening it as much as 
possible, and to do this effectually, both hands 
should be used. Where the operation is per¬ 
formed on a large scale, the wool should be con- 
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tinually drawn from one end of the basket to 
the other by a rake. When the wool expands 
itself properly, swims on the surface, extends like 
a cloud, and the water runs clear from the 
basket, it should be thrown into another, left 
some minutes to drain, and then carried away 
to be dried. 

When it is necessary to wash in stagnant 
water, the bottom should be laid in such a 
manner that the water cannot be easily mudded, 
and a much smaller basket with a handle on 
each side used, by means of which the wool 
should be repeatedly immersed, until the water 
passes through the basket perfectly clear. 

In Spain, where one hundred thousand fleeces 
or more are washed in the same lavatory, and 
the washing conducted upon a plan infinitely 
more embarrassing and less effic.acious than the 
one I have described, the wool, as it is taken 
from the water, is thrown upon stone platforms, 
placed in a sloping direction, to drain. My 
method is much more expeditious;—1 putthe 
wool into a press as it comes from the water; 
but if there be no press, the water may be 
squeezed out, but less perfectly, by having the 
wool extended on a strong linen cloth, and 
twisted by two powerful men. This method is 
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more expensive and tedious than that of the 
press, but any other means of compression that 
occurs may be substituted. 

Compression in no degree injures the quality 
of the wool; I have even observed that, the 
more it is compressed, the more it opens, and 
the rapidity, with which the wool afterwards 
dries, proves the great advantage of tlie method ; 
for a single line day is generally sufficient; 
which spares a great deal of trouble and 
expence, particularly in the repeated operations 
of housing and unhousing, which are injurious 
to the whiteness of the wool, but necessary, 
unless sheds are used sufficiently enclosed for 
security. 

Should it be necessary, as frequently occurs, 
to extend the wool upon the ground in order to 
dry, the most convenient place local circum¬ 
stances permit should be chosen; such as* a 
green sward or meadow: should it be directly 
after hay-making, a very close-toothed harrovy 
ought to be drawn over the ground, or even 
a broom used if necessary, so that every 
particle of grass left by the scythe be removed, 
and not suffered to entangle with the wool, and 
spoil its purity. 
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When the wool is well washed and dried, 
jt is generally two fifths lighter than before 
washing. 

In the manufactories where a final scouring is 
given to Merino wool, which is always impel- 
fectly washed in Spain, to the water in the 
copper is added from one tenth to one third of 
urine, according to fancy, or rather according 
to the custom prevalent in each manufactory; 
with this is mixed potash, in the proportion of 
about 1 lb. to 13 gallons of water. I am sure, 
from a sufficient number of experiments, that 
the whole of this is unnecessary, and tends to 
make the wool hard and rough, especially when 
urine is applied in the proportion of one third ; 
a tenth part may be employed without incon¬ 
venience, but at the same time without any per¬ 
ceptible utility. The soaking I have described 
supplies the place of urine, but urine cannot sup¬ 
ply the place of soaking, w hich preserves all 
the suppleness of wool, without injuring its 
elasticity in the smallest degree. I cannot too 
strongly advise the growlers of wool, who 
are employed in introducing the race of 
Merino Sheep, to practice a method which 
can alone protect them from the bad faith, 
and ignorance of many men who purchase 
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wool on the spot where it is grown, in order 
to sell it at a higher price to the manu¬ 
facturers.* 


* In the 46th Chapter of the OTraite .de ^Education des 

Moutons,” by M. Chambon deJM-, the reader will find 

many valuable observations on the Washing of Merino 
Wool. In the “Dictionaire Encyclopedique, under the 
word Laine,” is detailed the method, of Scouring'Merino 
Wool practised by M. de Brabangois, which is more sim¬ 
ple and expeditious • than Gilbert’s, but not so effective. 
—T. G. B. 
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To the Right Honourable Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart. President, the Vice Presi¬ 
dents, and Members of the Merino 
Society. 

My Lords and Gentlemen , 

AT this eventful crisis ; when in 
all human probability before the lapse of the 
present year, the manufacturers of fine woollens 
in this kingdom will be reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of working only such English wools as they 
may find best adapted to their purpose, from the 
total destruction of the flocks of Spain the 
eyes of the nation are naturally directed to you 
for information and example ; and if there be a 
case in which, 

t£ England expects every man to do his duty,” 
it is the present. 

Impressed with these sentiments, and humbly 
believing it is in my power to offer a few useful 
hints to the public, that may stimulate and 
encourage the growth of fine wool in the United 
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Kingdom, by rendering the management of it 
easy to every individual; I have ventured to 
offer the following remarks to the consideration 
and candour of this most respectable Society; 
trusting if the meeting shall, on examination, 
find them bottomed in reason and truth, and 
worthy of their countenance and support, that 
such Observations may be laid before the Public 
under the high sanction of their approbation ; 
by which means their utility may be much 
extended, and the anxious desire of the writer to 
render his country independent of foreign aid, 
in the article of fine wool, be better effected. 

I have the honor to be, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient 

faithful servant, 

GEO. WEBB HALL. 

Sneed Part, near Bristol, 

29th Feb! 181,2, 


'OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT OF 

MEJRINO WOOJL e 


IT is now nearly twenty years since, by the 
paternal care of his Majesty, the breed of Merino 
Sheep was first introduced into this country ; 
and I have not heard it asserted, or even pre¬ 
tended, by any of the most adverse to this breed 
of sheep, that the wool of the original sheep, or 
their descendants, has been in the least deterio¬ 
rated, either by the soil, or climate of this 
island. 

On the contrary, the well established facts 
of the growth of this wool, as well in this.cli¬ 
mate, as in Sweden, Prussia, Saxony, and 
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France, leave no room to doubt, in the mind of 
any unprejudiced and reasonable man, that the 
attempt to supply the manufactories of this 
kingdom with wool of the Merino breed, grown 
in this island, will, by British perseverance, 
skill, and industry, be finally successful. 

But as there are difficulties attendant on the 
introduction of every new measure, that has 
not received the sanction of the experience of 
our forefathers ; so this attempt in this kingdom 
has had its full share of censure and ridicule. 

Unmoved by either, the enlightened and 
ardent mind of Dr. Parry, persisted in the 
attempt of crossing the Ryland sheep of this 
country with the Merino, until he had obtained 
wool from this cross that set at defiance the 
finest piles ever imported from Spain ; and since 
this triumph of the fleece, I have witnessed the 
labours of that penetrating and indefatigable 
agriculturist, Mr. Birkbeck, crowned with equal 
success in the carcase, by producing, not a sin¬ 
gle sheep, but a flock of 1,500 Anglo-Merinos 
bred from Dr. Parry’s rams on South Down ewes, 
that may safely challenge in carcase, any flock of 
South Down sheep in the kingdom, whose keep 
is on a par with Mr. Birkbeck’s. 
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With such instances and examples before our 
eyes, it would be really a waste of time and 
paper to endeavour to prove, that fine wool 
may be grown in this island, and that too on 
an excellent carcase; such is not by any means 
the object of the present communication. But 
notwithstanding these, and many more that 
could be cited, most convincing evidences of 
success in producing fine wool in this island ; 
and notwithstanding the many enlightened and 
respectable converts that have in the last two 
years adopted this breed of sheep, yet it is appre¬ 
hended they will never receive due encourage¬ 
ment, on an extended scale, until some person 
shall have set the example, and proved the prac¬ 
ticability, of bringing the wool to market in 
this country in the same state and condition as 
it has been usually imported front Spain. The 
wool stapler will not purchase this commodity 
but at a price very little superior to South 
Dow n and Herefordshire wool, and the manu¬ 
facturer has shown little disposition to encou¬ 
rage the growth of fine wool in England by pur¬ 
chasing it in the grease, and sorting and scour¬ 
ing it for his manufactory himself. Obstructed 
by those powerful difficulties, the growth of fine 
wool in England was making but compara¬ 
tively slow progress, when the dispersion, 1 had 
almost said annihilation, of the flocks in Spain, 
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and an import of about 10,000 Merino sheep 
into England, gave a new stimulus to the at¬ 
tempt. 

Still, however, the undertaking seemed to 
fluctuate, and even to relax : for otherwise, the 
import of only 10,000 sheep, where two millions 
are not adequate to supply the demand for fine 
wool, could never have reduced the average 
price of Merino Ewes from £30. per head to <£3. 
and of rams from <£50. to £5. So that it is evi¬ 
dent there are yet obstacles, and powerful ones 
too, to be removed, before the object of sup¬ 
plying our manufactories, within ourselves, can 
be said to be in a fair way of attainment. 

To facilitate this measure, and to remove the 
only remaining difficulties, is the object of this 
communication, and happy shall I be, if any 
feeble efforts of mine shall tend to complete and 
establish so desirable an end, and which has 
been thus far, so successfully and ably conducted 
by others. 

If we estimate the import of Spanish wool 
into this kingdom at 30,000 packs annually, or 
six millions of pounds, at the average price of 
6s. Sd. per lb.; it will appear, that we have been 
paying yearly for a commodity, which we are 
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competent to raise within ourselves, no less a 
sum than two millions sterling. 

Now, although the quantity and price may 
have varied from this estimate, a little more or 
a little less, during the last seven years, yet this 
calculation will be found sufficiently accurate 
for our purpose, to prove the immense import¬ 
ance it is to this country to be able to pro¬ 
duce, within itself, an article of so much con¬ 
sequence to its agricultural and manufacturing 
interests. 

To raise this supply of tine wool, will require 
at least two millions of sheep, perhaps two mil¬ 
lions and a half; for although several small 
flocks of Merino sheep, bred in this country, 
have averaged five pounds to five pounds and a 
quarter of wool per fleece in the grease, yet it is 
too much to reckon they will produce three 
pounds of scoured wool from each fleece, and if 
they will not, then it will require so many more 
sheep above 2,000,000, as will supply the defi¬ 
ciency of three pounds a fleece, to complete the 
average quantity of the consumption of our 
manufactories. 

Taking this view of the subject, it appears 
that if seven thousand of the most skilful breed- 
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ers of sheep in the kingdom were each to com¬ 
mence crossing 300 ewes with Merino tups this 
present year, (and which, by the bye, would 
require at least 42,000 Merino tups,) it would 
be impossible for them, with the utmost skill 
and diligence, and with the best success, to rear 
the requisite quantity of Merino sheep, of four 
crosses, in less than twelve years. 

But as we cannot venture to reckon on more 
than 30,000 sheep of the pure blood, existing at 
this time in England, it will require from six to 
eight years to rear a sufficient number of tups 
from these sheep, supposing every ram to be 
preserved, even to commence our operations on 
the extended scale 1 have premised, and which 
is necessary’in order to obtain 2,000,000 of sheep 
of four crosses in twelve years. 

The most sanguine among us cannot there¬ 
fore expect the accomplishment of this important 
object in less thim twenty or even thirty years 
from the present period ; and if so, what a field 
for exertion does this present to every enter¬ 
prising breeder of Merino sheep in the United 
Kingdom ! 

The flocks of fine woolled sheep in Spain, 
before the invasion of that unhappy desolated 
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country by Bonaparte were estimated at about 
6,000,000 ; of these, a moiety, perhaps three 
fourths, are already destroyed, and the remainder 
daily diminishing by rapine and neglect. 

From what Corner of the earth then, can the 
manufactories of this country be supplied with 
fine wool for the next twenty years ? 

This is a most serious question, and when¬ 
ever the manufacturers shall be convinced of 
their real situation for a supply of fine wool, 
the growers thereof in England will meet with a 
very different reception from the manufacturers 
from that which they have hitherto experienced. 

That day is not far distant; we have not at pre¬ 
sent in this kingdom a single year’s consump¬ 
tion of fine Spanish wool on hand; small quan¬ 
tities are still escaping the ravages of the tyrant, 
and finding their wily* through Portugal, from 
Spain to England 5 but it is too much to expect, 
that even these adventitious supplies can con¬ 
tinue for any length of time. 

When 1 cast my eye over the list of Subscri¬ 
bers to this Society, and behold such a collec¬ 
tion of ncunes from every part of the United 
Kingdom embarked in one common cause of pro¬ 
pagating the Mferino breed of Sheep in this qoun- 

G 
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’.try,—a list certainly unparalleled by any other 
undertaking that was ever set on foot in this 
kingdom,—-I am perfectly easy about the growth 
of Merino Wool: no stimulus seems wanting to 
encourage the growth of the article ; but when 
will the effect be produced, unless we render 
ourselves independent of the stapler, and the 
manufacturer, by washing it ourselves, and not 
allow them the power of chilling our hopes and 
blasting all our prospects, by refusing to pur¬ 
chase it in the grease at an adequate price. 

It is here the ardour of the growers will be 
first repressed ; it is at this point that the success 
of so laudable an undertaking must perish. Is 
there a single grower of Merino Wool in this ex¬ 
tensive Society, or in the United Kingdom, who 
can report to it, that having produced fine 
wool, he has been able to dispose of it at a price 
that bears any relation to the price of Spanish 
wool ? The writer has not heard of any indivi¬ 
dual who can answer in the affirmative ; but 
lie has witnessed many, very many, instances of 
chagrin and disappointment for want of a mar¬ 
ket. He has seen the shearings of several years 
on hand;—he has known the growers, tired of 
repeated efforts to sell their fleeces, at length pay 
for manufacturing them on their own accounts, 
and ultimately sit down with considerable loss. 
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in addition to their chagrin and disappoint? 
ment. 

Struggling with such difficulties* if they can¬ 
not be removed, it is unreasonable to expect 
that the most ardent zeal for the growth of fine 
wool will not be discouraged ; and as 1 am 
perfectly convinced that the only remaining 
difficulty in completing the great work we are 
engaged in, is the disposal of the wool to the best 
advantage when grown, I shall endeavour to 
draw the attention of the Society to this single 
point, which I consider, from this time, should 
be its primary object, and regulate the future 
operations and rewards of this Society. 

That cloth, as fine, as firm, as soft, and as 
durable, as any that was ever manufactured 
from the best Leonesa piles imported into this 
country, has been manufactured from wool of 
British growth, 1 have repeatedly seen, and 
?ilso proved by my own wear. 

How comes it to pass then, every rational 
enquirer will ask, if this be true, that such 
wool cannot find as ready a sale as any fine 
wool from Spain ?—Few men, it may be alleged, 
suffer their, prejudices, however strong, to inter¬ 
fere with their interest; and, if the fact he true, 
G 2 
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that wool grown in England is capable of all 
this,, the fair presumption is, that it would sell 
for as good a price as Spanish Wool of no better 
quality. I answer, never.— Never, until the 
English Grower shall bring his commodity to 
market in the like merchantable state as it arrives 
from Spain: and herein consists the only remain¬ 
ing difficulty which the English Grower has to 
contend with and overcome. 

Suppose for a moment, any farmer were tot 
content himself with thrashing out his wheat, 
and then offer it fqr sale in bulk, chaff and all 
together, as it qome^from the thrashing machine, 
or the flail. Would the miller purchase it ?—* 
No.—Neither weight nor measure could apply 
to wheat and qhaff so blended. Nq man living, 
till he had proved it by a large sample, could 
guess at the respective proportions of wheat 
and chaff; and if in such a mixed state, either 
a miller fir speculator. could be prevailed on to 
purchase ; every dealing-man knows, that hq 
would not purchase, but at such a price as 
Would amply indemnify him for the expence of 
winnowiqg, and loss by the chaff. 

I consider it difficult to state two cases so 
nearly alike as those which I have now put, of 
the growers of wheat, and the growers of 
Merino wool. 
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It is the pride of every skilful farmer to exhi-r 
bit the best possible samples of wheat, separated 
from all impurities, and light corn, called 
tailings 5 —Let it then be the pride of the English 
grower of fine wool to sort and wash his com¬ 
modity from all filth and impurities, and Jine 
wool will ever be as fine gold, so long as luxury 
shall exist, no matter where grown, so that it 
be Jine wool , and brought to market in merchant¬ 
able condition, 

But it has been objected, there is too much 
cookery in all this. — I ask, Is there more 
cookery in sorting wool, than wheat ? And 
what is winnowing but sorting of wheat ?— 
Aye, but we have barns, and machines for the 
purpose:—Certainly; and if any man pretend 
to grow fine wool, he must have an adequate 
washing and sorting house for the purpose ; the 
expence of which, upon any scale, whether great 
or small, will not be as heavy a charge upon 
wool, as a barn and thrashing machine is upon 
wheat.—-Aye, but we cannot do without a barn, 
and all its accompaniments, upon an arable 
farm, many persons will say. I answer, truly 
you cannot; but J also add, you may make just 
as good a hand of the arable farm without a 
barn, as you can of the Merino wool without a 
trashing house ; and therefore, instead of calling 






any branch of rural economy cookery, it has 
ever been a maxim on my farm, that 


Nought’s a trquble from Duty that springs 


and he who cannot adopt this sentiment, has no 
right to complain that he cannot sell his com¬ 
modity, be it what it may, wheat or wool, for 
a good price. 


Already 1 think I hear many persons ready to 
say, Whence all this novel doctrine about wash¬ 
ing houses, and sorting Jine wool ? Have we 
not upwards of twenty millions of sheep in this 
Island? and have not we and our forefathers 
disposed of all the wool arising from so many 
sheep, without washing houses, and all this sort 
of cookery ? 


This is most true : but a moment’s reflection 
will convince such observers, that there is of 
necessity as much difference between Merino 
wool and English wool, and the mode of bring¬ 
ing it to market, as there is between a. crop of 
wheat and a crop of hay. 


As soon as the hay is stacked, the operation 
is finished; it is fit to be cut out, sold, and 
delivered: so, with English wool, it is capable 






of being sufficiently washed on the back of the 
sheep, to render it to the buyer in a fair mer- 
chantable state; in such condition, that any 
man of common judgment may see as well what 
he buys, as he can when he purchases a load of 
bay. But wash Merino wool how you will on 
the back of the sheep, there is no man, except 
by actual experiment by washing part of any 
particular lot of wool, who can guess at the 
reduction of weight from the yolk and filth 
with which it may be encumbered; and there¬ 
fore in that state, viz. in the grease, every pur¬ 
chase of Merino wool must necessarily be a leap 
in the dark. 


The necessity of the case therefore as much 
requires, that Merino wool should be washed 
before it be offered for sale, as that wheat 
should be thrashed and winnowed before it be 
brought to market; for otherwise no man can' 
ascertain what he is buying. If then we agree, 
that Merino wool must be washed before it be' 
sold, we must undertake the sorting of it, for 
that operation cannot be performed after wash¬ 
ing : ihe fleece must be broken and sorted, and 
then each sort packed by itself. 


Hence it appears that necessity has been the 
cause of the Spaniards washing and sorting their 
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fleeces before they sent them to market • and 
nothing can be more evident, to my humble 
comprehension, than that the same necessity will 
unavoidably operate upon every grower of fine 
wool in this country; for without this simple 
operation he must be at the mercy of the stapler,! 
or manufacturer, or abandon the attempt to 
grow fine wool. 

But let him exert himself* and not be afraid 
of a little trouble, and he may bring his fine 
wool into the market, like fine gold, which 
every dealer is always ready to buy at its full 
value. 

Impressed with these sentiments, the moment 
I determined to establish a pile of Merino wool 
in England* I also determined to sort and wash 
my wool after the Spanish method, but I hum¬ 
bly hope in a superior and more effectual man¬ 
ner. The Spaniards, at be9t, are great slovens 
in all their agricultural operations, and so im¬ 
perfectly do they wash their wool, that after all 
a manufacturer calculates on sinking three 
pounds at least out of every twenty pounds* 
from their very best Leonesa piles, when he 
scours their wool. 
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Of course he calculates on this loss in every 
purchase; and it should be the pride, as it is 
the interest, of every English farmer, to remove 
this calculation of loss from his pile, by render¬ 
ing- his wool so clean as not to undergo such a 
diminution in weight, on scouring. 

I have for twenty years past been well in¬ 
formed of the mode of washing aud sorting 
Spanish wool; it is the most simple and artless 
thing in the world :—After shearing and sorting 
their wool, the respective marks of each pile, 
that is, the R* F, and T, are successively put 
into scalding water, and herein the Spaniards 
pretend there is great mystery; for they say, 
if the water is at boiling heat, it will set the 
grease, and prevent its scouring; and if it be 
not hot enough, the j^olk will not yield to the 
water, and the wool w ill remain greasy : they 
then stream their w'ool in cold water, employing 
several men in succession, standing in a con¬ 
tracted gutter forming a rapid current, succes¬ 
sively to tread and work the w r ool with their 
feet, as it passes, until it be washed down into 
a wire basket placed in the stream, from which 
it is taken, and dried in the sun. 

The latter part of the operation, drying in 
the sun, is excellent; and in so settled a di¬ 
ll 
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mate as Spain, always to be performed with 
advantage:; but of what use the streaming-it in 
cold water is, I cannot guess, except it be to set 
more firmly on the wool whatever j 7 olk may 
remain from the scalding water, in which it has 
been previously immersed. 

Thus in Spain, the shearing, the sorting, and 
washing, are all performed immediately in suc¬ 
cession on the spot, and the wool harvest is not 
deemed completed until the wool be bagged. 

Now, the easy and preferable method which 
I have adopted, is to wash the wool twice in 
warm water, that is, I mix boiling water and 
cold about half and half; I use about 3 lbs. of 
soap to 100 lbs of wool; by slicing the soap into 
the warm water, and beating up a lather, 1 then 
wash as much wool in the first water as will 
completely dirty the water, and then pass the 
wool between rollers into a basket, which 
expresses the'dirt and yolk most wonderfully; 
and having drawn off the dirty water from the 
copper, I pass the whole of that washing through 
another copper full of clean water with soap as 
before, and again between the rollers, when it 
comes out as white as snow. 
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The same water is then used for the first 
washing of as much wool as will thoroughly 
dirty the water, which in its turn goes into the 
succeeding copper of clean water as before. 

Until I made the attempt, I was as perfect a 
stranger to every operation of this sort as any 
man can be who hears or reads of the transac¬ 
tion ; but Isoon found that very little experience, 
if accompanied with accurate observation, was 
necessary, to know how to wash wool much 
better than what is imported from Spain; for I 
soon found the whiteness and cleanliness of my 
wool were in exact proportion to the pains 
which my washer took in stirring the wool in 
the copper, and squeezing it in his hands to 
press out the dirt and yolk; and that much also 
depended on having a good lather well beaten 
up; for the smallest diminution of labour or 
soap soon fold tales, and produced a copperfull 
of wool imperfectly washed. 

But as this is visible in an instant, as soon as 
the wool comes the second time through the 
rollers into the basket, care must be taken to 
watch the operation at this point, and continue 
washing the wool until it shall come out of the 
popper perfectly clean. 

H 2 
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In short, I have found there is no mystery in 
washing wool, any more than in washing a 
shirt; and although the Spaniards wash the 
former in a stream brought through their wash¬ 
ing houses, on which great stress is laid—as I 
am told the Scotch women do the latter to this 
day in a brook—yet it will be difficult to per¬ 
suade any one, who has attentively observed the 
results, that good soap and warm rain water, 
industriously applied in the manner I have 
described, is not the best possible mode of 
washing either wool or a shirt. Indeed, I am 
perfectly satisfied, that if either the one or the 
other were in the stream for a week, they will 
not come out as clean at the end of it, as they 
may at the end of five minutes with proper and 
industrious washing in a copper or washing tub, 
with soap, and rain water made properly warm, 
as I have described. Experiment is the only 
test, and to this I appeal without fear of con¬ 
tradiction. 

In the summer time, when the. weather is 
fine, certainly the sun and air is the best pos¬ 
sible mode of drying and bleaching the wool, 
when washed; but in this uncertain climate I 
have thought it necessary to place a stove in the 
centre of a loft, for the purpose of securing my 
wool in wet weather, until it be thoroughly dry. 
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when I tread it into bins, and there keep it 
until sold. 

With respect to sorting of Merino wool, it is 
much less difficult than sorting of English 
wool; although there still remain men who are 
silly enough to make a mystery of every thing, 
even the plainest operation in the world, 

I do not mean to assert, that any man can 
sort Merino wool; but I certainly mean to 
prove, that any expert sorter of English wool 
may soon learn to sort Merino wool; and that 
if it be worth 10s. per pack to sort English wool, 
a skilful sorter will be able to earn as much per 
day by sorting Merino wool at 7s. per pack, as 
he can by sorting the former at 10s. 

The great superiority of skill in an English 
wool-sorter over a Spanish one, is manifested 
by the duties they have respectively to perform : 
for instance, the British fleece is extremely irre¬ 
gular in its fibre, and strange as it may appear 
to those unacquainted with the circumstance, 
an expert English sorter will throw ten distinct 
sorts of wool out of a single fleece not weighing 
more than three or four pounds, and he does 
this with an evenness and regularity that is truly 
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astonishing, and which nothing but great prac¬ 
tice and experience can acquire. 

The names of these sorts are,— 

1st Short Course 
2d livery 
3d Abb 
4th Second 
5th Downrights 
6th Head 
7th Super Head 
8th Picked Locks 
9th Choice Locks 
10th Prime Locks.* 

It is obvious then, that nothing but the most 
minute attention on the part of the sorter could 
achieve so much nicety as is requisite to do this, 
and make up ten even piles, or parcels of wool, 
all equal and fit to be worked together, from an 
hundred, or any other given number of fleeces, 
all varying in quality before they are so sorted ; 
and yet there are hundreds of men in England 
who have practised this to perfection for many 
generations. 

* The information of this mode.of sorting South-down wool, 
was given me by an eminent Broker in London, who specified 
the price as well as quality of each sort, and the profit 
gained by the Stapler, 
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Is it to be believed then, that when an English 
sorter, who is capable of all this , shall have a 
Merino fleece set before him, which g'rows natu¬ 
rally so much more even in its fibre, in all parts 
of the body than the English fleece, and shall be 
told to put all the legs, the low er part of the 
belly, and the coarsest part of the breech into one 
basket called T ; the rump and poll into another 
basket called F; and to throw out any other 
coarse locks he may discover, reserving the whole 
back and sides for the R, or refine, can find any 
difficulty in it ? 

As well might we doubt, whether the driver of 
an English mail coach, w ho has constantly his 
four in hand, could hold the reins of a very quiet 
pair of horses, because they were Spanish ; and 
yet, what I have here described is the sum andsub- 
stance, of sorting Merino Wool, which has been, 
and still is, such a stumbling block to all the 
growers of fine wool in the United Kingdom, 
and for want of w hich they have been so baffled 
in their sales. 

In proof of what I advance, the first time I 
ever saw a Merino fleece sorted was from the 
following accident:—the stapler who bought 
my English Wool appointed a day to weigh it, 
and sent two of his apprentices to wait until he 
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came: he was not punctual to his appointment*, 
and the apprentices being unemployed, and my 
sorting room just finished, I set them to work, 
sorting some of my Merino fleeces with no other 
instruments than those above mentioned ; they 
were sharp lads, and hit off the work immedi¬ 
ately, and although it was during the shortest 
days, they sorted upwards of a pack for me 
between ten in the morning and four in the 
afternoon, and better work need not be made ; 
they threw 650 lbs. of fleece wool into the fol¬ 
lowing proportions, viz. 


11.—.310 lbs. 

F...191 lbs. 

T____149 lbs. 


and although this is a ^greater proportion of F 
and T than the Spaniards generally throw, yet 
these lads reasoned ver-y justly, and said, “Sir, 
your R wool will be finer and sell the higher. 
I have contracted with one of these sorters> 
when out of his time, to sort all my Merino 
fleeces at 7s. per pack, and victuals, drink, arid 
lodging, w hich I reckon at 3s. per day more, 
making 10s. per pack. 


* The Spanish Piles are generally imported in the proper* 
tion of 20 hags R to 4 of F, and 1 of T. The F is sold at 
IS. 6d. per lb, less than the R, and the T at Is. 9d. 
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A man and boy will afterwards wash a pack 
a day, and do it thoroughly, much better than 
any Spanish wool is ever washed ; I reckon that 
7s. more ;—add 3s. per pack more for spreading 
and drying in the sun, and the whole expence is 
but one penny per lb. The soap costs about 
2s. 3d. for every 100 lbs. of wool, and this 
includes every charge on sorting and washing a 
pack of wool of 240 lbs. 

Let us add another penny per lb. towards 
building the washing-house, which will soon 
discharge the whole of that debt, and then for 
the moderate sum of J2. per pack, or 2d. per 
lb. we render the w hole of our fleece marketable. 
At this time the finest wool is worth 10s. per lb. 
or J120. per pack, so that for the expence of 
40s. we render <£120.’s worth of goods market¬ 
able, which must othetwise lie upon hand, or be 
sold at a very inferior’price. 

I beg to ask, whether in the whole circle of 
rural oecenomy there is one product of a farm of 
equal value, that can be fitted for market at so 
small expence ? 

What will it cost to thrash and winnow 
Jl20. J s worth of wheat ?—If we value wheat at 
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12s. per bushel, it will take 200 bushels to pro¬ 
duce jl20. and jet it will cost nearly £1Q. to 
thrash and winnow this quantity’ of corn, and 
require many more hands and more time to 
do it, than to prepare a pack of wool. 

A few years since thrashing machines were 
novel, but now, in some counties, they are 
almost as common as carts ; and I doubt not, 
when the preparation of fine wool for market 
shall be considered and understood, that wash¬ 
ing houses will be as common as either. 

I am well aware of the'energies of the British 
Nation, and am sanguine enough to believe, that 
even if the Spanish flocks had not been reduced 
or destroyed, British skill, perseverance, and 
industry, would in process of time, have esta¬ 
blished the growth of Merino Wool in this 
Island ; but the united efforts of all the skill and 
resources of the country cannot by any possi¬ 
bility supply the demands of the manufacturers 
for many, many years to come. There are 
physical impediments in the way which no skill, 
no perseverance, can for a time remove,. For 
instance, no exertion of either can produce wool 
equal to pure Merino, in less than four or five 
crosses, which will necessarily occupy from 
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twelve to fourteen years, and all we can hope for 
in the meantime is, that our manufacturers may 
be supplied with wool of the best crosses in 
England, and from the Merino flocks in 
Saxony. 

It is now about two j^ears since I saw this 
storm inevitable, and that the most extensive 
field of exertion, that ever offered itself to a 
British farmer, was at hand. In the year 1810, 
therefore, I put 800 ewes to Merino rams; the last 
season I put 1,500; and I have since taken such 
additional farms as will enable me, not only to 
winter all my lambs, but also to keep my 
wethers of this flock round, until they shall be 
two years old before I graze them, which alto¬ 
gether will give me standing flocks of between 
5 and 6,000 sheep and lambs. 

I have besides not been idle in buying up the 
pure Merinos, wherever to be met with, during 
the late depression in their value l whereby I 
have procured 250 pure Merino ewes, and 50 
rams, as well selected as any in the kingdom : 
but this, and many more such instances, if to be 
found, I consider only as a drop in the bucket 
towards procuring a succedaneum for fine wool 
for the manufacturers for the next 20 years. 

i 2 
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The flocks of Spain are no more, and all the 
rest of Europe does not contain half the quantity 
of fine wool which England alone has consumed 
upon an average of the last seven years. 

I dread not rivalry, but solicit competition in 
this arduous undertaking; and any information 
I may obtain from experience, I shall always be 
happy to communicate to this Society : with 
this view I have subjoined plans and sections of 
the sorting, washing, and storehouse for my 
wool, and also for the lambing house for my 
ewes ;•* and if either of these, or any of my feeble 
observations, shall be capable of rousing the 
energies of the agriculturists for the salvation of 
our manufactories, I shall consider these my 
humble efforts crowned with complete success. 

I have only to add, in confirmation of the 
facts and opinions which 1 have the honor to 
submit to this most enlightened Society, that 
the samples of wool and piece of cloth, produced 
at the Annual Meeting, were bona Jide parcel of 
the identical wool, which is stated to have been 
sorted by the apprentices in their first essay-to 
sort Merino Wool, and that the same was 


* The Plans and Sections are left with the Deputy Secre¬ 
tary, for the inspection of the Members of the Society. 
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wished, in manner I have described, by a parish 
apprentice in my house, who never washed a 
lock of wool in his life before, or ever saw any 
washed ; but then it was certainly so done 
under my own immediate direction. 

This I hope will be sufficient to convince the 
most determined sceptic, that there is neither 
magic nor mystery in sorting and washing of 
Merino Wool, for if it does not, I can never hope 
to submit stronger evidence to his senses. 
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W. Tinker, Esq. 
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J. Tredgold, Esq. 

Rev. J. Willis. 

E, Wools, Esq. 

E. Woolstenholme, Esq. 
J. Wickham, Esq. 

J. Woods, Esq. 

C. Kortwright, Esq. 



COMMITTEE OF SUPERINTENDANCE. 

C. H. Hunt, Esq. 

J. Tharp, Esq, 

J. Cator, Esq. 

C. Brooke, Esq. 


M. Birkbeck, Esq. 



TREASURER. 

John Jackson, Esq. M. P. 



HONORARY SECRETARY. 


Thomas George Bucke, Esq. 



DEPUTY SECRETARY. 

Mr. F. Ayrton, 66, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, 


K 
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LOCAL COMMITTEES 


JEJVGJLiAJVJB* 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 

J. Jackson, Esq. M. P. 

J. W. Allen, Esq. 

H. H. Hoare, Esq. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Sir Home Popham, K. M. and M. P. 
Rev. Dr. Becke. 

P. Green, Esq. 

G. Beauchamp, Esq. 

BUCKING HAM SHIRE. 

Right Hon. Viscount Kirkwall 
J. H. Hazard, Esq. 

C. Salter, Esq. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

J. Tharp, Esq. 

CHESHIRE. 

Sir H. M. Main waring, Bart. 

S. Oldknow, Esq. 

J. Marshall, Esq. 

R. Sutton, Esq. 

CUMBERLAND. 

H. Howard, Esq. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

P. Gell, Esq. M. P. 

H. B. Thornhill, Esq. 

W. B. Thomas, Esq. 

F. H. Clay, Esq. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Sir L. Palk, Bart. M. P. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

E. 'Woolstenholme, Esq. 

Rev. F. Brice. 

J. Wickins, Esq. 

M. Bowker, Esq. 

DURHAM. 

Sir H. V. Tempest, Bart. M. P. 
W. W. Jackson, Esq. 

ESSEX. 

Honourable R. Neville, M. P. 

J. Maitland, Esq. M. P. 

C. C. Western, Esq. M. P.. 

C. Kortwright, Esq. 

C. T. Tower, Esq.‘ 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Right Honourable Lord Ducie. 
P. J. Miles, Esq. 

E. Sheppard, Esq. 

H. Brooke, Esq. 

F. H. Holder, Esq. 
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NORTH HAMPSHIRE. 

H. Drummond, Esq. M. P. 

E Wools, Esq. 

J, Duthy, Esq. 

W. Simonds, Jun. Esq. 

SOUTH HAMPSHIRE. 

Sir G. Tapps, Bart. 

G. H. Rose, Esq. M. P, 

Rev. J, Willis. 

C. H. Hunt, Esq. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Lord H. Seymour. 

J. Hadfield, Esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Sir Hung d . Hoskyns, Bart. 

Colonel Mathews. 

E. B. Clive, Esq. 

S. Peploe, Esq. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Sir J. S. Sebright, Bart. M. P. 
Culling Smith, Esq. 

G. Flower, Esq. 

E. G. Fordham, Esq. 

KENT. 

Right Honourable Lord Whitworth 
Sir J. C. Honywood, Bart, 

G. Pocock, Esq. M. P. 

J. Cator, Esq. 
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LANCASHIRE. 

W. Roscoe, Esq. 

LEICESTERSHIRE and RUTLAND. 

G. N. Noel, Esq. 

Colonel Crump 

S. Hose, Esq, 

Mr. John Wright. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Right Honourable Viscount Castlereagh, M. P. 
Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 

W. Mellish, Esq. M. P. 

T. Sheppard, Esq. 

NORFOLK. 

Honourable G. Herbert. 

J. 'I'. Hales, Esq. 

J. Hervey, Esq; 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Right Honourable Earl of Northampton. 

Charles Tibbets, Esq. 

W. Walcot, Esq. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

W. Sherbrooke, Esq. 

J. Chaworth, Esq. 

Rev. J. H. Clay. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

Right Honourable Earl of Macclesfield. 
Honourable T. Parker. 

John Fane, Esq. M. P. 

W. Hervey, Esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Honourable T. Kenyon. 

Colonel Lyster. 

A Knight, Esq. 

T. Lloyd, Esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Right Hon. Earl of Carnarvon. 

B. Hobhouse, Esq. M. P. 

Dr. Parry. 

G. W. Hall, Esq. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Geo. Toilet, Esq. 

Rev. G. Crewe. 

T. Clifford, Esq. 

Dr. Clarke, 

SUFFOLK. 

T, G. Bucke, Esq. 

J. Denton, Esq. 

Rev. H. Pattison. 

SURRY. 

G. H. Sumner, Esq. M»P. 

M. Birkbeck, Esq, 
j. Hawkins, Esq. 

R. Barclay, Esq. 
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SUSSEX. 

Right Honourable Lord Sheffield. 
W. Dearling, Esq. 

J. A. Dalrymple, Esq. 

T. Drewitt, Esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

W. Stubbs, Esq. 

J. Harding, Esq. 

WILTSHIRE. 

J. Benett, Esq. 

W. Wyndham, Esq. 

J. G. Everett, Esq. 

W. Tinker, Esq. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

M. Mills, Esq. 

YORKSHIRE. 

NORTH RIDING. 

Right Honourable Lord Mulgrave. 
Right Honourable Lord Dundas. 
Sir Geo. Caley, Bart. 

Dr. Mackensie, 

WEST-RIDING. 

Sir H. C. Ibbetson, Bart. 

Fountain Elwin, Esq. 

J. Carr, Esq. 

J. W. Field, Esq. 

J. Buckley, Esq. 
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BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

James Jones, Esq. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 


W. E. Powell, Esq. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart. M. P. 

FLINTSHIRE. 

Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart. 

RADNORSHIRE. 

Frankland Lewis, Esq. 


SCOTLAND). 



Right Honourable Earl of Rothes,’ 
Honourable Drummond Burrell. 

Sir G. S. Mackensie, Bart. 

. General Drummond. 

General Robertson. 

Colonel Duff. 

Donald Macleod, Esq. 

John Young, Esq. 

Colonel Macdonald. 
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RULES AND ORDERS, 


I. 

THAT the Annual Meeting of the Merino 
Society shall be holden at the Freemasons* Ta- 
rern, on the first Friday after Lord Somerville’s 
Show in March, 1813. 

II. 

That no new laws or rales shall be established, 
or the following altered, except by the Annual 
Meeting, which must consist of not fewer than 
21 Members. 

III. 

That the President, or in his absence, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, shall preside at, and regu¬ 
late the debates of all Annual Meetings ; that 
the Vice-Presidents shall be Members of all 
General Committees ; and that in case no Vice- 
President shall be in attendance when the hour 
of business shall have arrived, or chuse to preside, 
the Members present shall have authority to 
elect from among themselves a Chairman for the 
day, and proceed to business. 
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IV. 

That a President for the ensuing year shall 
be chosen at every Annual Meeting; but that 
Vice-Presidents, Members of the General Com¬ 
mittee, of the Superintending Committee, and 
of Local Committees, shall be considered as hold¬ 
ing perpetual offices, and that on any vacancy, 
by death or resignation, being declared to the 
Secretary, he shall make report thereof at the 
ensuing Annual Meeting, which shall determine 
the election of a successor by ballot, (except the 
Local Committees, the vacancies in which shall 
be filled up by the General Committee,) that the 
ballot at such Annual Meeting shall continue 
open three hours after the Chair shall have been 
taken ; and that no member shall have a right 
to ballot, except those, who have been subscri¬ 
bers for twelve months, and whose subscriptions 
are not in arrear. 


That the Committees, when assembled, shall 
chuse a Chairman, and make minutes of their 
proceedings, which shall be entered by the 
Secretary in the Society’s Journal of Transac¬ 
tions; and that the said Committees shall be 
empowered to adjourn, from time to time, as 
they see occasion, 

L 2 
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VI. 

That whenever Meetings of General Commit¬ 
tees, not by recent adjournment, are about to 
take place, notice thereof shall be given, by 
letters from the Secretary, to the President, and 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, and to the Mem- 
of such Committee. 

VII. 

That at a General Committee Meeting, five 
Members shall constitute a Quorum, except in 
any case otherwise provided for. 

VIII. 

That a General Committee shall meet on the 
day before the Annual Meeting, at One o’clock, 
to prepare the business for the Annual Meeting; 
and that any Member of the General Commit¬ 
tee, who shall neglect to attend its Meetings for 
three years together, shall be considered as hav¬ 
ing resigned. 

IX. 

That a Committee of Superintendence, con¬ 
sisting of Five Members, of whom three shall 
constitute a Quorum, shall have power to act 
during the intervals, which occur between the 
Meetings of General Committees, being respon¬ 
sible for their conduct to the Annual Meetim 
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and making minutes of their proceedings, which 
shall be sent to the Secretary from time to 
time. 

X. 

That the Committee of Superintendence are 
to act as Stewards of the Annual Meeting, and 
of the Cattle Show. 

XL 

That the business of the Annual Meeting shall 
be to appoint officers, whose situations are 
vacated, to revise, confirm, or amend the con¬ 
stitutional rules of the Society ; to fix on the 
premiums which shall be offered for the ensu¬ 
ing year, to audit the accounts of the past year, 
and to determine any other matter which shall 
be brought forward by the Committees, or by 
any other persons for its consideration. 

XII: 

That no alteration in the constitutional rules 
shall take place, unless proposals for such altera¬ 
tions shall have been made to, and approved by 
a previous General Committee. 

XIII. 

That Members of this Society shall be pro¬ 
posed and elected by ballot at any General 
Committee, and that the majority of the Mem¬ 
bers present shall decide such ballot. 
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XIV. 

That an annual subscription of One Guinea 
shall entitle a person to be a Member, and to 
have aright of voting in this Society ; that every 
Member shall pay his subscription on his elec¬ 
tion, and that the subscription shall be consi¬ 
dered as justly due to the Society from the period 
of each Annnal Meeting, until notice shall be 
given in writing to the Secretary, by any Mem¬ 
ber who intends to withdraw. 

XV. 

That a subscription of Twelve Guineas shall 
entitle a person to be a Member for life. 

XVI. 

That a list of such premiums as the Society 
may think fit to offer, shall in future be printed 
and published, on or before the first of April in 
every year. 

XVII. 

That no premium shall be offered to the Pub¬ 
lic, until it has first been proposed and approved 
by the Annual Meeting, or a special Committee 
appointed for that purpose by such Annual 
Meeting; and that the Annual Meeting reserves 
to itself the power of giving immediately any 
honorary premium it may think proper, or with- 
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holding the premium for any exhibition which 
in the opinion of the Judges has no merit. 

XVIII. 

That all premiums shall be in plate. 

XIX. 

That all persons intending to'offer stock, or 
any production for premiums at the Annual 
Meeting, shall cause the proper certificates, di¬ 
rected for the Secretary, to be delivered at the 
Freemasons* Tavern, before six o’clock on the 
evening previous to the Anniversary. 

XX. 

That no sheep are to be admitted into the 
yard for any premium, unless pure Merino or 
its crosses; but that room shall be provided in 
the yard for any extra stock, which gentlemen 
may chuse to exhibit. 

XXI. 

That a sheep, to be considered as pure Merino, 
must have descended, on both sides, from ances¬ 
tors bred in Spain. 

XXII. 

That all stock, and other articles for exhibi¬ 
tion, shall be in th6 yard before 9 o’clock on the 
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morning of the Show, after which hour none can 
be admitted. 

XXIII. 

That two of the Stewards and the Secretary 
(who must produce the certificates) shall be in 
attendance at eight o’olock on the morning of 
exhibition, to arrange the sheep and fleeces ac¬ 
cording to their classes; each pen, and each 
fleece, or other article to be numbered, and the 
corresponding number marked on the certifi¬ 
cate ; that the Judges shall be admitted at Ten 
o’clock, and the Public at Twelve; and that 
after the Judges have finished their examination, 
but before the admission of the Public, the 
owner’s name, and other particulars, shall be 
placed over each pen and fleece, or other 
article. 

XXIV. 

That a General Committee shall meet at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, at One o’clock on some 
day appointed by the Annual Meeting, then 
and there to nominate by ballot twelve persons 
as judges of sheep, and twelve other persons as 
judges of wool; and that within two weeks from 
such Committee Meeting, the Secretary shall ad¬ 
dress, to each of the gentlemen so nominated, a 
letter, of which the following is a copy : 






SIR , 

I have the honour to inform you that you 
are nominated by a General Committee of the 
Merino Society, as one of twelve gentlemen, from 
whom are to be chosen three Judges of at the 

exhibition which will take place in Goswell Street, 
° n I shall be obliged by your early answer, 

stating whether you are willing to accept the ap¬ 
pointment, should the choice fall upon you. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

XXV. 

That the General Committee, appointed to 
meet one month before the Anniversary, shall 
elect the Judges • that should more than three 
gentlemen have notified their assent, three shall 
be chosen from that number by ballot; that if 
three only shall have assented, they shall be ap¬ 
pointed ; and that if fewer, the deficiency shall 
be supplied immediately by ballot; the number 
three being fixed upon for sheep, and the like 
number for wool, or other article exhibited. 

XXVI. 

That the Judges, in deciding upon the merits 
of the sheep, shall consider value of fleece, sym¬ 
metry of parts, and quality of flesh, rather than 
the size of the animal; and that, in deciding on 

k ~ 




the merits of the fleeces, they shall be governed 
by quantity and quality united; and that, in 
every case, they shall decline to award a pre¬ 
mium where the merit is inadequate. 

xxvn. 

That the premiums for the store-stock and 
fleeces shall be adjudged on the first day of the 
Annual Meeting, and the plate delivered for 
each after dinner. 

XXVIII. 

That no person shall be allowed to offer the 
same sheep, fleece, or other article for a premium 
more than once ; but that such production may 
be admitted as extra stock. 

XXIX. 

That no Member of this Society, who is a 
candidate for any Premium, can be one of the 
Judges, to which such matter is referred, or be 
present while the subject is under consideration; 
nor shall such candidate be present in the Meet¬ 
ings of the Society during the time the matter 
is before them, whether in debate or for deter¬ 
mination, unless when called in to answer such 
questions as it may be deemed proper to put to 
him. 
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■ XXX. 

That in order to encourage the attention of 
skilful men towards the diseases of sheep, hono¬ 
rary premiums shall be given (when the funds 
of the Society will allow it) for the best Essays, 
which shall point out the means of preventing 
such diseases, or shall prescribe remedies, with 
the most satisfactory proof of their efficacy. 

XXXI. 

That any candidate for a premium, who shall 
be detected in any attempt to impose on the 
Society, shall not only forfeit such premium, 
but shall be declared incapable of obtaining 
any for the future. 

XXXil. 

That the want of competition does not ex^- 
elude a single claimant, if there be positive 
merit in the sheep, fleece, or other article exhi¬ 
bited, and if no competition be specifically re¬ 
quired by the premium proposal. 

XXXIII. 

That the Society’s accounts shall be com¬ 
pletely made out and audited at every Annual 
Meeting. 

m2 
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XXXIV. 

That all drafts upon the Treasurer shall be 
drawn at the Annual Meeting, and signed by 
the Chairman, and t\yo other Members present. 

XXXV, 

That the Secretary shall procure all such 
books and stationery as are needful for the So¬ 
ciety^ use, and keep fair accounts of all monies 
received and disbursed by him, which accounts 
shall be settled and balanced at each Annual 
Meeting in the Society’s Cash-book, when a 
Committee of Accounts shall be appointed to 
audit them; that the Secretary, or his sufficient 
deputy, shall also perform the necessary busi¬ 
ness of his office with diligence and integrity, by 
attending all Annual Meetings and General 
Committees of the Society, by making all mi¬ 
nutes of resolutions, and entering them fairly in 
the Journal of Transactions, by reading all pa¬ 
pers and letters sent to the Society, and prepar¬ 
ing such answers thereto as the Society shall 
direct; by preserving such as are worthy thereof; 
by signing all notices and other publications; 
and by attending to the printing of whatever 
the Society may direct to be printed, and cor¬ 
recting- the Press. 
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XXXVI. 

That all the books, papers, and correspond¬ 
ence of the Society, shall remain under the care 
of the Secretary. 

XXXVII. 

That the following shall be the form of a 
letter, to be sent by the Secretary, when a 
Member’s subscription is in arrear: 

SIR, 

I am directed to inform you that your 
annual subscription of One Guinea to the Merino 
Society , has been in arrear ever since the day 

of and as it is of consequence for the Society 
to know what sums of money they can bestow in 
premiums , you are respectfully desired to order the 
payment of your arrears to or re ho will 

receive subscriptions for your district. 

By order of the Society , I am, &c. 

That to the foregoing letter shall be annexed 
the latter part of Rule XIV. 

XXXVIII. 

That the Secretary shall send circular letters 
to all the Members of this Society, reminding 
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them of the clay appointed for the Annual 
Meeting, and also acquainting them what 
offices are become vacant. 

XXXIX., 

That the Secretary shall have a voice in all 
Committees ; that he shall keep an account of 
communications made to him, and shall lay the 
same before the General Committee at their next 
Meeting, when he shall point out to the Com¬ 
mittee such portions of the same as shall in his 
opinion be most interesting and useful. 

XL. 

That one, two, or more gentlemen shall be ap¬ 
pointed in each County of England and Wales,; 
and likewise a number of Members for Scotland 
and Ireland, to act as local Committees ; to 
receive the names of persons, who are desirous to 
become Members of the Society; to collect sub¬ 
scriptions due, and remit the same to the Trea¬ 
surer; to correspond with the Secretary on any 
local business, in which the objects of the Soci* 
ety are interested ; and generally to do such 
acts, not interfering with the Rules and Orders 
of the Society, as may appear to them for its 
benefit. 





Order of Proceedings at the Annual and Com¬ 
mittee Meetings. 


The Journal of Transactions, the correspon¬ 
dence, and other papers of the Society, shall be 
laid on the table before the President, Vice- 
President, or Chairman acting for him, the Se¬ 
cretary being at his right hand. 


None but Members shall be admitted to the 
Meetings of the Society, unless introduced by a 
Member, and with leave of the Society. 


When any Member speaks, he shall rise and 
address the President, Vice-President, or Chair¬ 
man acting-for him. 


If two Members speak together, the presiding 
Member shall call them to order, and decide 
which shall speak first. 


If any Member shall speak on new business 
when any matter is in debate, the presiding 
Member shall call him to order. 
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VI. 

No debate shall be entered into, or question 
put on any motion, unless that motion be 
seconded. 

vn. 

No motion, which has been rejected, shall be 
made again at the same Meeting. 

VIII. 

Business at the Meetings shall be transacted 
in the following order: 

1st,—The Meeting to be constituted by en¬ 
tering the names of the Members present. 

2ndly,—The minutes of the preceding Meet¬ 
ing to be read, and the reports of Committees 
received. 

3dly, *—The accounts since the preceding 
Meeting to be audited, balanced, and signed by 
the President, Vice-President, or Chairman 
acting for him. 

4thly,—The correspondence since the last 
Meeting to be'read, or the interesting and im¬ 
portant parts referred to. 

5thly,—New matter to be offered on the 
several subjects in succession. 
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6thly,—The vacancies in the Vice-Presidency, 
and Committee to be filled up. 

N. B. As the proper and regular dispatch of 
business at the Annual Meetings will very much 
depend on the diligence and attention of the 
Committees, it is respectfully requested that the 
Gentlemen appointed thereon, will give as gene¬ 
ral attendance as possible ; both at the sittings 
of Committees when summoned, and at the 
Meetings of the Society; and that they will 
meet as nearly as they can at the hours ap¬ 
pointed, regulating their proceedings by the 
first seven orders above laid down. 


PREMIUMS 

For Sheep , Fleeces , &c. to be exhibited in Sadler’s 
Yard , Gosioell-Street, London, on the Friday after 
Lord Somerville’s Show in March 1813 . 



I. 


A Piece of Plate, value Twenty Guineas, 
for the best pure Merino Ram, not more than 
Twenty-eight Months old, and bred in any part 
of the United Kingdom ^ fleece and form ter 
be both considered. 

N , 
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II. 

A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
second best pure pure Merino Ram, not more than 
Twenty-eight Months old. and bred in any part 
of the United Kingdom ; fleece and form to be 
both considered. 

HI. 

A Piece of Plate, value Twenty Guineas, for 
the best pure Merino Ram, not more than Six¬ 
teen Months old, and bred in any part of the 
United Kingdom; fleece and form to be both 
considered. 

IV. 

A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
second best pure Merino Ram, not more than 
Sixteen Months old, and bred in any part of the 
United Kingdom; fleece and form to be both 
considered. 

V. 

A Piece of Plate, value Twenty Guineas, for 
the best pen of Three pure Merino Ewes, not 
more than Sixteen Months old, and bred in any 
part of the United Kingdom ; fleece and form 
to be both consider ed. 

VI. 

A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
second best pen of Three pure Merino Ewes, 








not more than Sixteen Months old, and bred in 
any part of the United Kingdom; fleece and 
form to be both considered. 


A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
best pen of Five pure Merino fat Wethers, bred 
in any part of the United Kingdom ; fleece and 
form to be both considered. 


VIII. 

A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
best pen of Five Anglo-Merino Ewes, of the 
fourth cross, not more than Sixteen Months old, 
and bred in any part of the United Kingdom ; 
fleece and form to be both considered. 


A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
best pen of Five Anglo-Merino Ewes, of the 
third cross, not more than Sixteen Months old, 
and bred in any part of the United Kingdom ; 
fleece and form to be both considered. 


A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
best pen of Five Anglo-Merino Ewes, of the 
second cross, not more than Sixteen Months old, 
and bred in any part of the United Kingdom ; 
fleece and form to be both considered. 

n 2 
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XI. 

A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
best pen of Five Anglo-Merino Ewes, of the first 
cross, not more than Sixteen Months old, and 
bred in any part of the United Kingdom ; fleece 
and form to be both considered. 

XII. 

A Piece of Plate, value Five Guineas, for the 
best pen of Five Anglo?Merino fat Wethers, 
of the fourth cross; fleece and form to be 
both considered. 

XIII. 

A Piece of Plate, value Five Guineas, for the 
best pen of Five Anglo-Merino fat Wethers, of the 
third cross; fleece and form to be both con¬ 
sidered. 

XIV. 

A Piece of Plate, value Five Guineas, for the 
best pen of Five Anglo Merino {at W ethers, of the 
second cross; fleece and form to be both con¬ 
sidered. 

XV. 

A Piece of Plate, value Five Guineas, for the 
best pen of Five Anglo-Merino fat Wethers of 
the first cross ; fleece and form to be both con-' 
sidered. 
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XVI. 

A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
best fleece shorn from a pure Merino Ram, bred 
in any part of the United Kingdom; quantity 
and quality to be both considered. 

XVII, 

A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
best fleece shorn from a pure Merino Ewe, bred 
in any part of the United Kingdom ; quantity 
and quality to be both considered. 

XViii. 

A Piece of Plate value Ten Guineas, for the 
best fleece shorn from an Anglo-Merino Ewe of 
any cross, and bred in any part of the United 
Kingdom ; quantity and quality to be both 
considered. 

IX. 

A Piece of Plate, value Ten Guineas, for the 
specimen of Merino, or Anglo-Merino Wool, 
washed or prepared in the best and cheapest 
manner for market, and grown in any part of the 
United Kingdom.—The Specimen to be not 
less than two pounds, and a fair sample of the 
entire growth of the Exhibitor. 



FORM OF THE CERTIFICATE, 

To be signed by those, who exhibit for Premiums. 



For PREMIUMS 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


I, A. B. of in the. county of do certify 
that my shown for the Premium, is (or are) 
pure Merino, yeaned at in the county of 
is (or are) not more than months old, and have 
been fed on 



PREMIUM 7. 


, I, A. B. of in the county of do certify 
that my Jive Wethers shown for Premium Seventh , 
are pure Merino, yeaned at in the county of 
are not more than months old, and have been 
fed on 



For PREMIUMS 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

/, A. B. of in the county of do certify 
that my five Ewes shown for Premium are of the 
cross between a Merino Ram, and Ewes, 
were bred by myself, are not more than sixteen 
months old, and have been fed on 
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For PREMIUMS 12, 13,14, and 15. . 

I, A. B. of in the county of do cer¬ 
tify that my Jive Wethers shown for Premium 
are of the Cross , between a Merino Ram, and * 

Ewes ; were bred by are not more than 

months old, and have been fed on 

For PREMIUMS 16, 17, and 18. 

I, A. B. of in the county of do certify 

that the. fleece shown for Premium was shorn 

from a bred by of 

and was not more than months in growth . 

For PREMIUM 19. 

I, A. B. of in the county of do certify 

that the Specimen of Merino, or Anglo-Merino , 
(as the ease may be) Wool exhibited for Premium 
19, was washed or prepared by mein the following 
manner, (here state the mode and expense) that 
the specimen is a fair sample of my entire growth 
of the year 181 
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The Premiums offered by the Society in March, 1811 * 
• were awarded to the successful Candidates, by the Judges 
chosen pursuant to the foregoing Rules, who, on the 4th 
March, 1812 , made the following 

ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES* 


WE, the Judges of the Shew at the Annual 
Meeting of the Merino Society, holden in Goswell 
Street, on Wednesday, the 4th of March, 1812, 
having duly ascertained the regularity of the 
Certificates, and having further taken, as our 
guides, the Rules of the Society, which state 
that, in deciding upon the merits of Sheep, we 
shall consider value of fleece, symmetry of 
parts, and quality of flesh, rather than the size 
of the animal; that in case any Sheep exhibited 
appear to have suffered by length of drift, we 
shall make due allowance for this; that, in 
deciding upon the merits of the fleeces, we shall 
be governed by quantity and quality united ; 
and that in every case we shall decline to award 
a Premium where the merit is inadequate, but 
that the want of competition shall not exclude 
a single claimant, if there be positive merit in 
the Sheep or Fleece shewn,—have adjudged as 
follows: 
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Premium I.—A Piece of Plate;, value Twenty 
Guineas, for the best pure Merino Rani, not 
more than 28 months old, and bred in any part 
of the United Kingdom, to Charles Rose Ellis, 
Esq. 

Premium tl —A Piece of Plate, value Ten 
Guineas, for the second, best Ram of the same 
description, to .John Fane, Esq. 

Premium III.—A Piece of Plate, valueTwenty 
Guineas, for the best pure Merino Ram, not 
more than 16 months old, and bred in any part 
of the United Kingdom, to Mr. George Flower. 

Premium IV.—A Piece of Plate, value Ten 
Guineas, for the second best Ram of the same 
description, to Lord Viscount Castlereagh. 

Premium V.-—A Piece of Plate, value Twenty 
Guineas, for the best pen of Three pure Merino 
Ewes, not more than 16 months old, and bred 
in any part of the United Kingdom, to Mr. 
Richard Flower. 

Premium VI.—A Piece of Plate, value Ten 
Guineas, for the second best pen of Three pure 
Merino Ewes of the same description, to Charles 
Rose Ellis, Esq. 


o 
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Premium VII.—A Piece of Plate, value Ten 
Guineas, for the best pen of Five pure Merino 
fat Wethers, bred in any part of the United 
Kingdom.—None exhibited. 

Premium VIII.—A Piece of Plate, value Ten 
Guineas, for the best pen of Five Anglo-Merino 
Ewes of the Fourth Cross, not more than 16 
months old, and bred in any part of the United 
Kingdom—-None exhibited. 

Premium IX.—A Piece of Plate, value Ten 
Guineas, for the best pen of Five Ewes of the 
Third Cross, and 6f the same age, &c. as the 
preceding, to Mr. Elliot. 

Premium X.— A Piece of Plate, value Ten 
Guineas, for the best pen of Five Ewes of the 
Second Cross, and of the same age, &c. as the 
preceding.—None exhibited. 

Premium XI.—A Piece of Plate, value Ten 
Guineas, for the best pen of Five Ewes of the 
First Cross, and of the same age, &c. as the 
preceding, to Charles Rose Ellis, Esq. 

Premium XII.—A Piece of Plate, value Five 
Guineas, for the bfest pen of Five Anglo-Merino 
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fat Wethers of the Fourth Class.—None exhi¬ 
bited. 

Premium XIII.— A Piece of Plate, value Five 
Guineas, for the best pen of Five fat Wethers 
of the Third Cross, to Mr. Cawston. 

Premium XIV. — A Piece of Plate, value 
Five Guineas, for the best pen of Five fat 
Wethers of the Second Cross.—None considered 
of sufficient merit. 

Premium XV.—A Piece of Plate, value Five 
Guineas, for the best pen of Five fat Wethers 
of the First Cross.—None considered of sufficient 
merit. 

Premium XVI.—A Piece of Plate, value 
Ten Guineas, for the best Fleece shorn from 
a pure Merino Ram, bred in any part of 
the United Kingdom, to George Tollett, 
Esq. 

Premium XVII.—A Piece of Plate, value 
Ten Guineas, for the best Fleece shorn from a 
pure Merino Ewe, bred in any part of the 
United Kingdom, to Charles Rose Ellis, 
Esq. 

o 2 
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Premium XVIII.— A Piece of Plate, value 
Ten Guineas, for the best Fleece shorn from an 
Anglo-Merino Ewe, of any Cross, and bred in 
any part of the United Kingdom, to Mr. George 
Flower. 

Signed by us, the Judges of the Sheep, 

J. W. Allen, 
Morris Birkbeck, 
Edw. Wools. 

Signed by us, the Judges of the Fleeces, 

Charles Brooke, 
John Tharp, 

G. T. Martin. 

Sadler’s Yard, 4th March 1812, 



ALPHABETICAL 


LIST OF THE MEMBERS, 

THEIR PLACES OF RESIDENCE. 

-- 

N. B, An asterisk is prefixed to the names of those Members who 
have been elected since the foundation of the Society. 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR LIFE. 

Parry, C. H. M. D. Bath, Somersetshire 
Hall G. W. Esq. Sneed Park, near Bristol 
Macdonnell James, Esq. Alston, Gloucestershire 

A. 

Allen J. W. Esq. Haynes, Ampthill, Bedfordshire 
Anderdon C. P. Esq. Bath, Somersetshire 
Armitage W. Esq. Webton Court, Hereford 
Arnot C. Esq. Rushington, Eling, Hants 
Alexander J. Esq. Manningford, Pewsey, Wilts 
Acton W. T, Esq. Palace, Kew, Surry 
Alston R. Esq. Albemarle Street, London 

B. 

♦Bristol Right Honourable Earl of, Ickworth Park, Suffolk 
Braybrooke Right Honourable Lord, Audley End, Essex 
Banks Right Hon. Sir J. Bart. K. B. and P. R. S. Soho Square, 
London 
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•Burrell Honourable D Perth, Scotland 

Benett John Esq. Pythouse, Wilts 

Birkbeck Morris, Esq. Wanborough, Surry 

Boom Moses, Esq. Romsey, Hants 

Bucke T. G. Esq. Worlington, Suffolk 

Brooke H. Esq. Henbury, Bristol, Gloucestershire 

Beale D. Esq. Fitzroy Square, London 

Bright R. Esq. Bristol, Glocestershire 

Becke Rev. Dr, Ufton, Reading, Berkshire 

Butler J. Esq. Havant, Hants 

Bailey Hinton, Esq. Stoke Charity, Hants 

Brice J. Esq. Nutshaling Mount, Hants 

Butler T. Esq. Hambledon, Hants 

Butt W. Esq. Corney Bury, Buntingford, Hertfordshire 

Bowker Miles, Esq. Charborough Farm, Blandford, Dorset 

Bonnor C. Esq. Stonegrove, Middlesex 

Barclay C. Esq. Clapham, Surry 

Barclay R. Esq. Berry Hill, Dorking, Surry; 12, Tavistock 
Square 

Brooke C. Esq. Basinghall Street, London 
Buckley J. Esq. Greenfield, Saddleworth, Yorkshire 
Butcher W. Esq. Willcot, Pewsey, Wilts 
•Bell Arch 1 ’. Esq. New South Wales 
•Blaydes Hugh, Esq. Ranby Hall, Retford, Notts. 

*Budd H. Esq. Foley House, Liphook, Hants 
•Bingham J. Esq. Selby Hall, Birmingham 
•Brooke H. J. Esq. Keppel Street. 

c. 

Cavan Right Honourable Earl of, Eaglehurst, Hants 
Castlereagh Right Hon. Viscount, M. P. Foots Cray, Kent 
•Clancarty Right Hon. Earl of, Garbally-Park, Galwayshire, 
Ireland 

Cockerell Sir Charles, Bart. M. P. Sezincot, Moreton Marsh, 
1 Gloucestershire 
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♦Cayley Sir George, Bart. Brompton, Scarborough, Yorkshire 
Clive E. B. Esq. Whitfield, Hereford 
Compton G. Esq. Major, Chilworth, Southampton, Hants 
Cator J. Esq. Beckenham Place, Kent 
Cameron General, Manor House, haling, Middlesex 
Crewe, Rev. O. Muxton, Staffordshire 
Clapcott W. Esq. Holdenhurst, Hants 
Carr J. Esq. Skipton, Yorkshire 
Compton D. Esq. Urchfont, Devizes, Wilts 
Croxon E. Esq. Oswestry, Salop 
Collet Russel, Esq. Sherwood Lodge, Notts 
Chatfield J. Esq. Horton, Steyning, Sussex 
Chaworth J. Esq. Annesley Park, Notts 
Cawston Mr. John, Chippenham, Cambridgeshire 
Clay F. H. Esq. Arleston, Derby 
Cave J. Esq. Brintree, Gloucestershire 
Copeland, M. Esq. Gunnesbury, Middlesex 
* Clark--J. Esq. M. D. Wigginton Lodge, Tamworth, Staf¬ 
fordshire 

♦Clifford Thomas, Esq. Tixall, Litchfield, Staffordshire 
♦Coyney W.H. Esq. Weston Coyney, Newcastle, Staffordshire 
♦Cramp Colonel, Alexton Hall, Uppingham, Rutland 
♦Combs Mr. John,. West Stower, Dorset 

D. 

Donoughmore Right Hon. Earl of, Knocktofty-house, Tip¬ 
perary, Ireland 

♦Ducie Right Hon. Lord, Ducie Park, Gloucestershire 
Dundas Right' Honourable Lord, Aske Hall, Yorkshire 
Drummond H. Esq. M. P. Grange, Alresford, Hants 
♦Drummond General, Strathallan, Scotland 
Du Cane P. Esq. Beaxted Lodge, Essex 
Denton J. Esq. Brandon, Suffolk 
Dampier Rev. J. Leason House, Purbeek, Dorset 
Duthy J. Esq. Ropley, Alresford, Hants' 
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Dow ton Mr. T. Mitcheldever, Hants 
Dearling W. Esq. Oak Wood, Chichester, Sussex 
Dorrien Colonel, Lavant House, Chichester, Sussex 
Dalrymple J. A. Esq. Gatehouse, Mayfield, Uckfield, Sussex 
Drewitt John, Esq. Wool Lavington, Petworth, Sussex 
Drewitt Thos. Esq. Send Ripley, Surry 
•Dashwood Charles, Esq. Stanford Hall, Notts 
*Duff Colonel, Feteresso, Scotland , 

•Dawson-, Esq. Great Bentley Lodge, Colchester, Essex 

*Davers Rev. Robert, Bradfield St. George, Bury, Suffolk 
*Dalton N. Esq. Shanks House, Shaftsbury, Somerset 

E 

Ellis C. R. Esq. M. P. Claremont, Surry 
*Estcourt T. Esq. M. P. New Park, Devizes, Wilts 
Eyres G. R. Esq. Rougham, Bury, Suffolk 
Everett J. G. Esq. Heytsbury, Wilts 

Edridge A. C. Esq. Christian Marlford, Chippenham, Wilts 

Elliott J. Esq. Sopley, Hants 

Eyles R. Esq. Worthy, Winchester, Hants 

Eyre G. Esq. Warrens, Lyndhurst, Hants 

*Eaton R. Esq. Stetchworth H all, Cambridgeshire 

•Elwin Fountain, Esq. Crookhill, Doncaster, Yorkshire 

F. 

*Farnham Right Honourable Earl of, Farnham, Cavan, Ireland 

Fane J. Esq. M. P. Wormsley, Oxfordshire 

Fitzhugh W. Esq. M. P. Bannister Lodge, Hants 

Fuller Hugh, Esq. Buckingham, Shoreham, Sussex 

Fuller John, Esq. Uckfield, Sussex 

Fletcher Rev. N. Lee Romsey, Hants 

Flower R. Esq. Marden, Hertford 

Flower George, Esq. Ditto 

Fordham E. G. Esq. Ashwell, Herts 
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French Mr. A. G. Angmering, Arundel, Sussex 

Foote Mr. Henry, Romsey, Hants 

Fector'J. M. Esq. Dover, Kent 

Field J. W. Esq. Heaton, Bradford, Yorkshire 

♦Foljambe F. F. Esq. Osberton Park, Notts 

♦Farquarson J. J. Esq. Langton, Dorset 

G. 

Glynne Sir S. R. Bart. Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, N. Wales 

Gell P. Esq. M. P. Hopton, Derbyshire 

Gordon A. S. Esq. Ely Place, Middlesex 

Green P. Esq. Thatcham, Berkshire 

Gale J. Esq. Stert, Devizes, Wilts 

Gale Mr. C. Cranbourn, Hants 

Goldfinch R. Esq, Compton, Winchester, Hants 

Gardiner S. Esq. Combe Lodge, Reading, Berkshire 

Grant J. Esq. Allcannings, Wilts 

Giffard F. Esq. Uphaven, Wilts 

Goodman Mr. James, Barton, Winchester, Hants 

Gaisford John, Esq. 

*Greaves E. Esq. Nettleworth, Notts 
♦Gurdon Theophilus, Esq. 89, Gloster Place 
♦Gould Rev. Robert, Luckham 

H. 

Herbert Hon. George, St. Andrew’s Hall, Thetford, Norfolk 
Herbert Hon. William, M. P. Mitcham, Surry 
Honywood Sir J, C. Bart. Evington, Canterbury, Kent 
Hoskyns Sir Hungerford, Bart. Harewood, Ross, Herefordshire 
Hobhouse, Benj. Esq. M. P. Whitton Park, Hounslow, 
Middlesex 

♦Heathcote T. F. Esq. M. P. Embley, Hants 
Hunt C. H. Esq. Belvidere Cottage, Christ-Ghurch, Hants 
Hales, J. T. Esq. Hardingham, Norfolk 
P 
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Hawkins J. Esq. Cosford, Godalming, Surry 
Hose Seth, Esq. Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire 
Holder, F. H. Esq. Cerney House, Cirencester/Gloucester 
shire 

Hervey W. F.sq. Bradwell Grove, Burford, Oxon 
Harding J. Esq. Solihull, Warwickshire 
Holcombe Rev. Dr. West Leke, Notts 
Heaven J. Esq. Pilton House, Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire 
Henty T. Esq. West Tarring, Worthing, Sussex 
Hoste W. Esq. Barwick House, Burnham, Norfolk 
Hall N. Esq.;New Hall, I-Ieniield, Sussex 
Hudson R. Jun. Esq. Tad worth Court, Epsom, Surry 
-Hadfield, Josh. Esq. Undermount Cottage, Isle of Wight 
Hoy Michael, Esq. Walthamstow, Essex 
Hervey John, Esq, .Thorpe House, Norwich 
•Hardy Colonel, St. Catherine’s Abbey, Waterford, Ireland 
•Hoare H. II. Esq. Wandon Hall, Woburn, Bedfordshire 
*Harby Rev. W. Worlington, Suffolk 
•Howard Henry, Esq. Corby Castle, Carlisle, Cumberland 
*Hulse General, Chelsea College, Middlesex 
•Hazard J, H. Esq. Terrier House, High Wycombe, Bucks 
•Hill J. Esq. Hawkston, Shrewsbury 
•Hanmer T. Esq.' Hardwick, Shropshire 

I. 

•Ibbetson Sir H. C. Bart. Denton Park, Yorkshire 

J . , 

Jenkinson Chas. Esq, M-P. Beech House, Ringwood, Hants 
Jackson John, Esq. M. P. New Broad Street, London 
Jones Jas. Esq. Lanthomas, Brecknock, South Wales 
Jones John, Esq. Woolley, Wilts 
Joyce .Thos. Esq. Freshfieid House, Bath, Somersetshire 
Jefferson Colonel, Dtiliingbam House, Suffolk 
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*Jebb J. Esq. Walton Hall, Chesterfield, Derbyshire 
* Jackson W. W. Esq. Nortnanby, Stocklow, Durham 

K. 

'■•Kirkwall Right Honourable Viscount, Clifdon House, Bucks 

Kenyon Honourable Thos. Pradoe, Shrewsbury 

Kingsmill Sir R. Bart. Sidmontan, Hants 

Kortwright Cornelius, Esq. Hylands, Essex 

King Mr. Henry, Week, Winchester, Hants 

Kington T. Esq. Charlton House, Bristol, Gloucestershire 

Kemp J. Esq. Branches Park, Newmarket, Cambridgeshire 

Kemp J. Jun. Esq. Ditto 

♦King Wm. Esq. Chalk Parsonage, Salisbury, Wilts 

L. 

-^Londonderry Right Honourable Earl of. Mount Stewart, 
Newtownends, Ireland 
Lester B. L. Esq. M. P. Poole, Dorset 
Lefevre C, S. Esq. M. P. Burley Park, Ringwood, Hants 
Lyster Colonel, Rowton, Salop 

Lewis Frankland, Esq. Harpton Court, Radnorshire, South 
Wales 

Lipscombe-, Esq. Buriton, Petersfield, Hants 

Leech J, Esq. Lea, Godaiming, Surry 

Lucas J. R. Westbury College, Bristol, Gloucestershire 

Lipscombe Mr. Chas. Woodcote, Hants 

Langley T. Esq. Borough Farm, Kingston. Surry 

Lidyard T. W. Esq. Road, Somerset 

Lloyd T. Esq. Stonehouse, Shrewsbury 

♦Leigh J. Esq. Consall Wood, Cheadle, Staffordshire 

M. 

Macclesfield Right Hon. Earl of, Sherborne Castle, Oxon 
Mansfield Right Hon. Earl of; Caen Wood, Middlesex 
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*Manvers Right Hon. Ear), Thoresby Park, Notts 
*Meath Right Hon. Earl of 

Mulgrave Right Hon. Lord, Mulgrave Castle, Yorkshire 

Miller Sir T. Bart. M. P. Froyle, Hants 

*Mainwaring Sir H. M. Bart. Peover Park, Cheshire 

*Mackensie, Sir G. S. Bart. Coul, Ross-shire, Scotland 

Maitland J. Esq. M. P. Woodford, Essex 

Mellish W. Esq. M. P. Bushill Park, Middlesex 

^Maxwell Colonel, M. P. Stourfield, Hants 

Mills M. Esq. Beoly, Worcestershire 

Mitchel C, W, Esq. Netherwood House, Hants 

Mortimer E. H. Esq. Studly House, Wilts 

Martin T. Esq. No. 63, Coleman Street, London 

Martin G. T. Esq. Ditto 

Mellish T. Esq. Lincoln’s Inn, London 

Matthews Colonel, Belmont, Hereford 

Marsland P. Esq. Woodbank, Stockport, Cheshire 

Minet J. L. Esq. Branstead, Dover, Kent 

Miles P. J. Esq. Clifton, Bristol, Gloucestershire 

Marshall J. Esq. Greenbank, Northwich, Cheshire 

Marshall T. Esq. Hartford Cottage^ Ditto 

Michell E. E. Esq. Storrington, Petworth, Sussex 

Moulden Mr. J. Bermondsey,- Borough 

*Motteux j. Esq. Beechamwell, Norfolk 

*Mackensie P. Esq. M. D. Scarborough, Yorkshire 

*Macleod D. Esq. Geanies House, Ross-shire, Scotland 

*Macdonnell Col. 'Glengenny, N. B. 

* Moseley John, Esq. Taft’s House, Brandon, Norfolk 
Mellish Major, Redlark Priory, Blythe, Notts 

N. 

Northampton Right Honourable Earl of, Castle-Ashby, North¬ 
amptonshire 

Neville Honourable Richd. M, P. Audley End, Essex 
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Noel G. N. Esq. 8, Cavendish Square, Exton Park, Rutland 
Norris R. Esq. Basing Park, Hants 
*Neill Thomas, Esq. Farnham Green 

o. 

Oldknow S. Esq. Mellor, Stockport, Cheshire 
Owen W. Esq. Woodhouse Hall, Salop 
* 0 ’KelIy Colonel, Cannons, Edgware, Middlesex 
*Ommanney John A. Esq. Willy, Farnham 

P. 

^Palmerston Right Hon. Viscount, M. P. Broadlands, Hants 
Parker Honourable Thomas, Euston Hall, Oxon 
Palk Sir Lawrence, Bart. M. P. Haldon, Devon 
Popham Sir Home, K. M. and M. P. Sunning Hill, Berks 
Pocock G. Esq. M. P. Bromley, Kent 
Penruddocke F. H. Esq. Compton House, Wilts 
Pattison Rev. H. Drinkstone, Suffolk 
Pad wick W. Esq. Cosham House, Portsmouth, Hants 
Pitter Mr. Robt. Hunton, Winchester, Hants 
*Powell W. E. Llanteos Aberystwyth, South Wales 
*PownaIl, Rev. G. Warmingham, Middlewich, Cheshire 
*Phelps, Edmund, Esq, St. James’s Palace 

R. 

Rothes Right Honourable EarJ of, Dorking, Surry- 
Rich Rev. Sir Chas. Bart. Shirley House, Southampton 
Rose G. H. Esq. M. P. Mudeford, Christ Church, Hants 
Robertson General, Lude, Blair, Scotland 
Rivett Rev. T. Everton Farm, Lymington, Hants 
Rogers Mr. W. Southampton 

Reynolds W. Esq. Milford House, Lymington, Hants 
Roscoe W. Esq. Allerton, Liverpool, Lancashire- 



Read Mr. H. Badlingham, Cambridgeshire 
*Ramsden R. Esq. Carlton Hall, Worksop, Notts 
Ryde J. Esq. Tyting Guilford, Surry 
*Rebow Major-General, 19, King Street, Gloster Place; and 
Wivenhoe Park, Colchester 

s. 

Sheffield Right Hon. Lord, Sheffield Place, Sussex 
Somerville Right Hon. Lord, Fairmile Farm, Cobham, Surry 
*Seymour Right Hon. Lord Henry, Isle of Wight 
Sebright Sir J. S. Bart. M. P. Beechwood Park, Herts 
Stanley Sir Thos. Bart. Horton Park, Cheshire 
Sumner G. IT. Esq. M. P. ITatchlands, Guildford, Surry 
♦Symonds T. P. Esq'. M. P. Pengathly, Ross, Herefordshire 
Serle Colonel, Chilworth Lodge, Hants; and 29, Montague 
Place 

Stonar T. Esq. Stonar', Henley on Thames, Oxon 

Smith Culling, Esq. Bedwell Park, Herts 

Simonds W. Esq. St. Cross, Winchester, Hants 

Simonds W. Jun. Esq. Ditto 

Sheppard Edward, Esq'. Uley, Gloucestershire 

Sherbrooke W. Esq. Oxton, Notts 

Snart R. Esq. Marsh Gate, Richmond, Surry 

Smith W. P. Esq. Eling, Hants 

Smith Grant, Esq. Bath, Somersetshire 

Sutton Richard, Esq. Eaton Hall, Northwitch, Cheshire 

Smith C. Culling, Esq. Baker Street, Portman Square, London 

Spryes C. Esq. Wallop Lodge, Sarum, Wilts 

Smith Edmund, Esq. Braeon Lodge, Norfolk 

Shottowe John, Esq. Wimpole Street, London 

Sheppard T. Esq. Basinghall Street, London 

Saunders John, Esq; 

Stubbs Walter, Esq. Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire 
Seymour G. P. Esq. Belmont, Bristol, Gloucestershire 
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Scott T. H. Esq. Thornhill, Southampton 
*Symes Rev. J. Bally Arthur, Ireland 
*Styleman Henry, Esq. Snettisham, Norfolk 
* Stratton G. T. Esq. Great Tew Park, Qxon 
•Smith G. Esq. Spitsbury House, Blandford, Dorset 
*Salter C. Esq. West-end House, Stoke, Bucks 

T. 

*Tempest Sir H. Vane, Bart. M. P. Wynyard, Durham 
Tapps Sir Geo. Bart. Hinton Admiral, Christ Church, Hants 
Tharp J. Esq. Chippenham Park, Cambridgeshire 
Tower C. T. Esq. Weald Hall, Essex 
Toilet G. Esq. Betley Hall, Staffordshire. 

Thomas W. B. Esq. Chesterfield, Derbyshire 
Trim C. Esq. Throop, Christ Church, Hants 
Tinker W. Esq. Littleton House, Devizes, Wilts 
Thornhill H. B. Juni Esq. Langwith, Derbyshire 
Tredgold Mr. Henry, Chilbolton, Andover, Hants' 

Talbot Robert, Esq. Stone Castle, Dartford, Kent 
Tinewell Mr. W. T. Halse, Somersetshire 
*Tibbets C. Esq. Burton Seagrave, Kettering, Northampton¬ 
shire 

*Thirpall Wm. Esq. Whittlesford, Cambridgeshire 
*Thurnall H. Esq. Duxford, Cambridgeshire 
*Townend Richard, Jun. Esq. Fenchurch Street, London 

V. 

Vachell R. Esq. Coptfold Hall, Essex 

w. 

*Whitworth Right Hon. Lord, Knowle, Kent 
Wynne Sir W. W. Bart. M, P, Wynnestay, Denbighshire, 
N. Wales 
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Western C. C. Esq. M. P. Felix Hall, Kilvedon, Essex 

Wyndham W. Esq., Dinton, Wilts 

Wyndham Rev. Dr, Hinton, Hants 

Willis Rev. Jas. Sopley, Hants 

Wright Peter, Esq. Hatfield Priory, Essex 

Warre J. Esq. George Street, Hanover Square, London 

Wools, ,E. Esq. Farringdon, Hants 

Woods J. Esq. Chilgrove, Midhurst, Sussex 

Wickham J. Esq. Sutton Scotney, Hants 

Wickham J. Jun. Esq. Ditto 

Wilmot H. Y. Esq. Cove Manor House, Hants 

Waight J. E. Esq. Bishop’s Sutton, Alresford, Hants 

Wathen Paul, Esq. Lypiatt Park, Gloucestershire 

Wright Mr. John, Exton, Rutland 

White Rev. E. Alton, Hants 

Warren P. Esq. Warminster, Wilts 

Waters C. F. Esq. Russell Square, London 

Watkins -, Esq. Brinsop, Herefordshire 

Wickins J. Esq. Mapperton, Blandford, Dorset 
Wilkins Chas. Esq. 

Willis Colonel, Southampton 

Woolstenholme E. Esq. Bexington, Weymouth, Dorset 
*Wynne Owen Esq. Hazlewood, Sligo, Ireland 
*Whitbread Samuel, Esq. M. P. 

*Wedge Mr. Charles, Gazely, Suffolk 
*Walcot W. Esq. Oundle, Northamptonshire 

Y. . 

*Young J. Esq. Bellwood, Perthshire, Scotland 




APPENDIX. 


TO THE 

Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 


President of the Merino Society, fyc. tyc. fyc. 



Sib, 


MY bad state of health having obliged 
me with great reluctance to resign the office of 
Secretary to the Society, and my successor 
having requested that I would communicate 
such observations as occurred to me, from the 
establishment of the Institution to the period of 
my secession, I now beg leave to meet his wish, 
and shall be happy if, upon this or any other 
occasion, my humble efforts can be of use to the 
Society. 

As I could not attend the Annual Meeting and 
Sheep Shew, on the 4th of March last, I leave 
the description of them to my successor in 
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office, but I congratulate you, Sir, on the inter¬ 
esting combination of evidence then displayed 
in favour of the cause which you have so zea¬ 
lously and uniformly supported. 

It appears that the admirable quality of the 
wool, whether in the shorn fleece, or carried by 
the animals exhibited on this occasion, and the 
great improvement which had as obviously 
taken place in the general form of these sheep, 
hardly allow us to deal longer in prognostics and 
hopes. On the contrary, such a shew might rea¬ 
sonably lead us to hope, that scepticism would 
abandon her doubts, and prejudice hide her head. 
This however, will probably not be the case. 
Great as is the triumph which impartiality will 
award toMerino breeders, and proud as they must 
feel that their system is thus clearly ascertained to 
merit every encouragement, we must, never¬ 
theless, expect that envy will be the more for¬ 
ward to raise her crest, and detraction her out¬ 
cry. It is therefore highly desirable and pro¬ 
per, for the satisfaction of the Members, and for 
the information of the public at large, that we 
should take a general survey of the grounds on 
which the Society is proceeding. The bes t mode 
of doing this will be calmly and briefly to 
review the past, as well as to consider the pre¬ 
sent state of affairs, connected with the Merino 
subject; qnd thence to form those rational con- 
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elusions which will best direct breeders, &c. in 
their future progress. The Reports of his 
Majesty’s Merino flock, issued from time to 
time, by you, Sir ; the publications on Sheep 
and Wool by Lord Somerville ; the commu¬ 
nications of Mr. Tollet, inserted in the An¬ 
nals of Agriculture, w’ith still more extended 
details in the two works of Dr. Parry ; as well 
as the tacts and observations recorded by several 
other writers ; have so clearly established the 
practicability of growing, in this kingdom, Wools 
equal to the article which we have been in the 
habit of procuring from Spain and other coun¬ 
tries, that it would be a waste of words to dwell 
on it. The same zealous supporters of the 
Merino race have recorded and proved as gra¬ 
dual and decisive an improvement in carcase as 
could be possibly expected, when the defective 
form of the animals originally imported is fairly 
taken into consideration. But in spite of their 
praise-worthy efforts, it happens, as a natural 
concomitant of this, like every new undertaking, 
that a strenuous opposition has been, and still 
continues to be exerted against the Merino 
cause. 

The phalanx thus in array consists partly of 
persons whose blind zeal hurries them into 
objections, which prove their total ignorance of 
q2 
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the subject in discussion ; partly of those who 
are deeply interested in maintaining the supe¬ 
riority of other breeds, from having to a con¬ 
siderable extent embarked their property in 
them ; and lastly, of those, who affect to have 
given these strangers a trial, which their pre¬ 
judices and previous attachment to other stock 
have in reality caused to be very far from an 
impartial one:—for instance, when a breeder, 
who possesses a fine South-down flock, culls 
from it a hundred of the worst Ewes which it 
contains, and has them crossed by Merino 
Rams, will any one assert that it is fair to place 
the progeny in competition with that of the best 
stock upon the farm } and further, when with a 
view to increase his numbers, or for any other 
purpose, the same gentleman uses the Merino 
Ram to his half-bred Hoggets, can this be 
deemed an impartial mode of proceeding ? 
Can it be expected, that such an offspring will 
bear away the palm against the progeny of Ewes 
in the meridian of perfection as to age, more 
especially when these hogget-mothers have them¬ 
selves been bred from the refuse of that flock 
with which they are to compare. 

Such a conclusion cannot be maintained for a 
moment; yet on these grounds has an eminent 
agriculturist thought proper to abandon the 
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Merino race. No one can wish to detract from 
the high respect attached to the name of 
Mr. Coke; no one can think of denying- the 
essential benefits which that indefatigable patriot 
has rendered to the rural ceconomy of these 
kingdoms; but the greater the weight of his 
opinions, the more incumbent is it upon this 
Society to prove, that the Merinos at Holkham 
have not failed from any radical defect in the 
breed, but from the erroneous system on which 
the experiment was conducted. The above 
account has already been published in a pro¬ 
vincial paper, by Mr. Btjcke, of Wellington, 
the present Secretary ; and I here bring the sub¬ 
ject into notice again, because the omission of 
reference to the circumstance might be con¬ 
strued into a tacit acknowledgement that the 
comparative trial between the Merinos and the 
Downs had been in all respects a fair one, and 
that in consequence the former ought to be 
generally rejected. Let us rather hope that the 
well known liberality of Mr. Coke will induce 
him to revoke a sentence, which his impartial 
judgment cannot sanction, as the case at pre¬ 
sent stands. 

Other opponents of this breed have not con¬ 
descended to make any trial; but finding their 
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original doctrine, as to the effects of our climate, 
soil, and treatment on the fleece, refuted and 
crushed by the results of actual experiments, 
levelled their next attack against the carcase. 
They began this part of the controversy by 
roundly asserting, that the mutton was not eat¬ 
able, and, in proof of the assertion, triumphantly 
maintained, that even the Spaniards themselves 
did not use it as an article of food; but they 
forgot to mention the real cause of this ; they 
forgot to tell us, that a great commercial nation, 
by sending to Spain large sums every year for a 
supply of superfine wool, instead of more wisely 
attempting to produce it at home, encouraged 
that country in a code of laws, by which the 
animals were constituted mere growers of this 
article, and never placed in any situation to 
render a system of fattening practicable. It 
was, however, not long after the introduction of 
this breed into Britain, that .the assertions 
relative to the quality of the carcase were, by the 
attentive observer, as clearly perceived to be fal¬ 
lacious, as the prophecy respecting the deterio¬ 
ration of the fleece. “ Experience demonstrated, 
both at Windsor and at Weybridge,” as you, 
Sir, stated in one of your early Reports, “ that 
Spanish mutton is of the best quality for a gen¬ 
tleman’s tablewhich you confirmed in subset 
quent publications. 
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Lord Somerville found the same result, 
when he followed his Majesty’s footsteps by 
trying the experiment, and at his cattle shew in 
1809, gave this account:—•“ It is well known 
that all the wethers, which I have fed off for 
several years past, to the amount of some hun¬ 
dreds, with the exception of a few sent to Lon¬ 
don, have been retailed at Taunton market on 
my own account, and on the average have pro¬ 
duced one penny per pound above the prices of 
other mutton ; that large as the supply was on 
each day, it was bought up with an avidity that 
was remarkable, was generally bespoke on the 
previous market day, and was actually purchased 
on commission, and sent off by coaches to the 
adjacent counties; an instance of preference that, 
perhaps, has rarely occurred before. 

On the same occasion, the Duke of Bedford 
confirmed Lord Somerville’s opinion ; for on 
sending a Merino Wether, his Grace accom¬ 
panied the present by the'se remarks “ I am 
aware that there is no small prejudice against 
this muttoh, and from no less authority than an 
eminent butcher in Bond Street; but from the 
little experience 1 have had from the wethers I 
have killed, l can pronounce the mutton to have 
proved uniformly good, and I have not the 
smallest doubt, that if you should think fit to 
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feed any mutton epicures with any part of this 
sheep, calling it Welch or Scotch, it will be 
called excellent mutton .” 

At this meeting too the President of the Board 
of Agriculture declared it to be his opinion, “ that 
sheep of the Merino breed, while their wool is 
so excellent, also produce as good mutton as any 
exhibited in our shambles.” 

In like manner Mr. Tollet, an early and ex¬ 
tensive breeder of Merino Sheep, and a coadjutor 
of Lord Somerville, at the out-set of his expe¬ 
riments, has found a ready sale for, and perfect 
approbation of his mutton in Staffordshire. 
Mr. Hunt records that his wethers have always 
turned out to his most complete satisfaction in 
Hampshire; while Mr. Hatfield, residing in the 
Isle of Wight, more particularly supports the 
conjecture of the Duke of Bedford, above 
quoted, by informing us that many gentlemen 
of his acquaintance think this mutton in flavour 
equal to Welch. Dr. Parry, too, who can 
never be mentioned among Merino breeders 
without respect and admiration, mentions in his 
Facts , “ that at Bath, from its size and flavour, 
it has been always much courted, and has sold 
in the market for the highest price and in his 
Essay, he further says, “ the fat approaches, 
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in lasts and consistency, to that of venison, 
more than in any of the native English 
breeds.” 

The late Mr. Goldhawk, of JIazelHall, Surry, 
a most respectable grazier, speaks of the apti¬ 
tude to fatten, and good quality of the mutton, 
as follows :—“ i fatted 45 wethers of Mr. Birr- 
iwxids, and 36 four and six tooth ones of Mr. 
S'U-mnjER^s. Mr. B.’s have certainly attained a 
Better shape than any cross I ever saw; Mr. S.’s 
fat equally with them. I have proved them to 
my own satisfaction the last two winters, (and 
it is not very probable that a third will set it 
aside), against two sorts of Downs and some 
Leicesters. My farm is rather bleak, but good 
turnip land ; and 1 affirm it as a fact, that the 
Merino-Downs stood the winter as well, and 
fatted faster on Turnips alone , exposed the whole 
of the time, than the Downs. As a proof how 
good I made them, I have had both winters, on 
an average, 6d. per stone more than the very best 
Downs, or any other carcases hanging in New¬ 
gate market, sold by Mr. Henry King, and 
always bought by the first butchers in London. 
Several went to Windsor for the King’s table. 
I am convinced there are no sheep excel^them in 
substance of flesh as well as fat. Mine have car- 
lt .. 
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lied more loose fat than any I ever had, in pro¬ 
portion to size ; and as a proof of the richness of 
their fat, it is, when boiled, more like real suet 
or beef marrow than mutton fat. I think the 
mutton finer grained, and therefore an improve¬ 
ment on the Down.” 

Mr. Armitage, of Webton Court, near Here¬ 
ford, says :— t£ 1 am decidedly of opinion that 
the Merino sheep will endure the hardship and 
drudgery of folding, and bear the weather equal 
to any South Down ; and I have some yearlings 
highly crossed, and very fine in the w ool, weigh¬ 
ing from 14 to 16 pounds per quarter.” 

Mr. Sutton, of Eaton, in Cheshire, makes the 
following communication :—“ About five years 
since I began the Merino cross on Hyland ewes. 
I was then in possession of a flock of Leicester¬ 
shire sheep, which I had good reason to think 
W'ere some of the best in the country, as they 
had taken several premiums at our Agricultural 
Shews. The first wethers of the Merino Ryland 
sort, which 1 fed, were kept, from the time of 
lambing, with some of those Leicestershire 
wethers. The end of August,, after the first 
shearing, they were all sold to the butcher fat, 
at the same time, and for the same price. The 
crossed Merino wool sold that year for 3s. 6d. 
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per pound, the Leicester for Is. 2d. ; the former 
much the greater weight. This determined me 
to sell the whole of my Leicester flock, and I now 
keep only the crossed Merinos. I am perfectly 
satisfied and pleased with them, and have no 
thoughts of changing for any other sort I am at 
present acquainted with. 4 he lambs are hardy 
and active, and reared, with less trouble than any 
kind I have ever tried. The sheep which I have 
hitherto tried, feed quick, make beautiful mut¬ 
ton, and good flavoured. Several gentlemen in 
this neighbourhood, having heard much said 
against it, desired to have a quarter of some one- 
year-old wethers I was killing, and having tasted 
it, unanimously declared that they never eat 
better mutton of its age.” 

Mr. Cawston, of Chippenham, Cambridge¬ 
shire, bought 100 Merino Down wether lambs, 
of the 2d, 3d, and 4th cross, vvhich he fed and 
folded with his other flock, a cross between the 
Down and Norfolk. The result he gives as fol¬ 
lows :—“ The Merino ciosses are equal (by many 
unprejudiced men thought superior) both in 
size and condition, and I am convinced are as 
hardy, and will bear as much working in the 
fold as any other sheep. In regard to their fat¬ 
tening, I find them get flesh as fast as any other 
a 2 
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sheep ttpon the same food, arid as saleable, 
yielding excellent proof to the botcher. As to 
the produce of the wool, a balance of 12s. per 
fleece was left its favour of the Merino cross. 
Which surely will convince even any prejudiced 
rtian of tlieir utility to the British farmer.” 
Mr. Allen, of Haynes, Bedfordshire, sends this 
account of his flock, amounting to about 400 
** For many years I kept oil my farm Leicesters, 
and then South-Downs, sparing no expense to 
procure the best of their kinds; but, from ob¬ 
servation and conviction, I changed to the 
Merino about ten years ago, in which breed I 
have continued ever since, finding them more 
healthy, and having fewer losses, than with 
either of the other breeds. My mutton of the 
various dips is highly approved, and I obtain 
the highest price going for the best mutton of 
other breeds, now 8 Id. per lb.” Mr. Allen's- 
maxim is, that a sheep should resemble a blood- 
horse in the front, and a dray-horse in the rear; 
consequently, one of his objects has been to 
obtain weight in the hind quarter, or in other 
Words, to lay the greatest weight of mutton on 
tke most valuable part, in which he has suc¬ 
ceeded with respect to the Merino crosses, 
though always unsuccessful in the same attempt 
on the Downs and Leicesters. The case as to 
the Downs was the reverse ; the quarters of the 
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Leicester were about equal is weight; but by 
the introduction of Merino blood, he has found 
in his fat wethers the hind quarters a fifth 
heavier than the fore. 

If, after such authorities, the late Secretary 
may be allowed to add his testimony, he can 
assert that he has had Merino Ryland Wethers, 
of two and three years old, constantly slaught¬ 
ered at his public shearings; that several hundred 
guests, who have done him the honour to attend 
at different times, have uniformly acknowledged 
the high proof of these animals, and the excel¬ 
lent flavour of similar mutton previously killed 
for these occasions; many acknowledging that 
they came with very different opinions. He 
begs leave also to remark, that this was on the 
borders of Sherwood Forest, a district which 
has long been in high repute for its native mut¬ 
ton, and that the approbation has been i® se¬ 
veral instances thus bestowed, by gentlemen 
who are in the habit of fattening, for their own 
use, forest wethers of four and five years old. 

In the mean time the opponents of these sheep 
have been equally positive in their judgment 
and assertions. One describes the carcase to be 
so thin and meagre, after every effort to fatten 
the sheep, that the light is almost discernible 
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through it, when hung up after slaughter ; a 
second declares that, from the offensive rankness 
of the mutton, he cannot sit at table when a 
joint of it is introduced ; another proclaims 71b. 
per quarter to be the utmost weight which good 
shearlings will reach, denying that Merinos 
ought even to be considered as sheep; and a 
fourth, viz. the butcher above alluded to in the 
Duke of Bedford’s letter, pursuing- the same 
liberal system, has been quoted as stating the 
flesh of this breed to be “ no better than 
carrion.” It happened, however, that after 
making this declaration, “ he (or rather his 
son, who is a perfect judge of his business) 
purchased some carcases of the mixed sheep in 
Newgate market, and actually desired to have 
more of the same sort, because they were so 
much approved of.” 

Lord Somerville, who relates this anec¬ 
dote, expresses a doubt whether Mr. Giblet 
was aware that these sheep had any cross 
of Merino blood; from which we may de¬ 
duce these conclusions,—First, if the fact were 
known to him, his customers were very ill 
treated ; for he supplied them .with meat which 
he had acknowledged to be no better than car¬ 
rion, and at all events they would have been 
justified in deducting 3d. per pound for it, 
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because, in his milder moments, he asserted it 
to be thus far inferior to other mutton:— 
Secondly, if the fact were not known to him, it 
is evident that he had been launching invectives 
against meat, which was so excellent as to elicit 
approbation from those to whom he sent it: but 
what is to be our third conclusion, when it is 
known that Mr. Giblet, without openly retract¬ 
ing his opinion, lias frequently and lately 
bought carcases of the Merino cross from Mr. 
King of Newgate market ? Let this established 
fact speak for itself. 

It is, nevertheless, certain that, in several 
parts of the kingdom, prejudice has operated 
most powerfully against the wether lambs of 
a Merino cross, those of other breeds having 
found a ready sale, while the former were 
left on the hands of their owners. It is natural 
that the opinion of breeders should be mate¬ 
rially affected by so discouraging a circum¬ 
stance ; and it is lamentable that, in spite of the 
most decisive evidence, such mistaken notions 
should still prevail. 

Some years have elapsed since the late Secre¬ 
tary of this Society had occasion to notice a 
similar circumstance in a Letter 1 which he 
publicly addressed to the Marquis of Titch- 





field, now Duke of Porxla^o. When the 
lute Mab^uis of Exeter died. Ids Spanish 
flock wag sold at Burleigh House, near Stam¬ 
ford, consisting of a-b.©u£ 300 Merino and 
Merino-Ryland owes, with their lambs, all of 
which wore Howled, by the Leicestershire and 
Lincolnshire breeders, with such perfect con¬ 
tempt, tlrat hardly a purchaser could be found. 
The Iambs, though in good condition, were not 
large of their kind ; and this will be evident, 
when it is mentioned that Mr. Lollard, a 
butcher, was thought by some <a bold man, by 
others ridiculed as a blockhead, for buying 
them at 7s. and ®s. each. He avowed, how¬ 
ever, that he readily obtained at his stall thrice 
the amount; that the animals proved remark- 
ablywell; that, to use his own emphatic words, 
“ the kidney was all fat ;” and that no meat in 
Stamford .ever gave greater satisfaction. 

The opinions displayed at this sale still par¬ 
tially exist as above stated ; thoughin other dis ¬ 
tricts lambs of a Merinocross.ha.ve»sold as easily 
as those of our native breeds; and M r. King, of 
Week, near Winchester, may be quoted in 
illustration of this point, Elis iambs of the 
Merino cross, on the South ©owns, foil last 
year in March, were weaned in June, and fatted 
on grass and turnips only. On the ’35th of 
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December he sent the carcase of one as a speci¬ 
men, for the use of the Merino Committee: 
better meat in all respects could not be seen; 
and, as evidence that this was not an animal 
selected and pampered for the occasion, three 
respectable butchers in the county of Hants are 
ready to prove, that many lambs at 9d. per lb. 
returned from 45s. to 48s. per carcase, exclusive 
of the skin aud offal. Mr. King adds, “ From 
my own experience, I am now fully convinced 
that the Merino crosses, which I constantly 
keep with my South-Down flock, equal those 
valuable sheep in hardiness, will thrive on the 
same commons, and bear folding quite as well, 
and their disposition to fatten is equal , if not 
superior , to any sheep I ever bred.” This result 
has not been ascertained by Mr. K. on a con¬ 
tracted scale, for he has a thousand ewes, and 
bred five hundred Merino-Down lambs. 

Mr. Bennet, of Pythouse, Wilts, writes as 
follows, on the J5th of February last: “ 1 have 
now about 200 pure Merino ewes, and find they 
continue to thrive, and endure hardship in the 
fold, as well as the South-Downs.” Mr. Tinker 
of Littleton-House, in the same county, thus 
writes about the same time : “ Last summer I 
turned my Spanish ewes on the Downs with my 
South-Down sheep; they have done much better 
s 
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than the latter, and came home in October 
quite fat.” 

General Gower has mentioned, that his lambs 
of the Merino breed sold last year at two-pence 
per pound more than he obtained for any other, 
on account of their superior whiteness both in fat 
and flesh. His butcher, Mr. Willis of Oaking- 
ham, gives them a decided preference for this 
reason. Finally, let us not forget Mr. JBucke’s 
information, that the best lamb shewn at the 
last Holkham shearing, was evidently a pure 
Merino. Two lambs, with their mothers, were 
sent by Mr. Hoste, and confided to the care of 
Mr. Allen; Mr. Reeve, and Mr. Money Hill, 
(whose judgment cannot be disputed) and who, 
after a due examination of these animals, said of 
one, “ Let this lamb be called what it may, it is 
the best we ever handled.” 

It is useless to enlarge upon the contrariety of 
opinions which has thus been shewn to exist. 
We can only rejoice that the mist of prejudice 
has been gradually dispersed in many parts of 
the kingdom, lamenting that it still continues 
to obscure some others; but feeling confident, 
that there also the light of truth will soon 
prevail. 
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The principal opposition being at present 
exerted, against the mutton and lamb of the 
Merino race, and its crosses, it has been 
thought useful to discuss the subject somewhat 
copiously, and to produce authorities for our 
positions equally numerous and unexception¬ 
able. Having done this, let us next proceed to 
examine the causes which have conduced to a 
material though temporary depreciation of Spa¬ 
nish wool, and those naturally connected with 
them, which have in like manner affected the 
prices of Merino breeding stock. An immense 
quantity of superfine wool found its w ay to this 
country when the Peninsula exported all it pos¬ 
sibly could, as the only means of saving it from 
the rapacity of the French. The warehouses of 
Spain were emptied to the dregs, and a great 
fall in our markets was the immediate conse¬ 
quence; more especially as the prices had just 
before been elevated by monopoly to an unpre¬ 
cedented and unreasonable pitch. 

Importations of the animals producing this ar¬ 
ticle soontakeplace also, and to a considerable ex¬ 
tent ; not only thereby reducing the value, from 
increased numbers, but also throwing unmerited 
obloquy on the better Merino sheep, by adding, 
in too many instances, a very ill selected spe¬ 
cies of stock. Added to this combination of 
s 2 
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circumstances, it must be remembered that 
British-grown Merino wool, though supported 
upon just and liberal grounds by several emi¬ 
nent manufacturers, has been far from receiving 
the general sanction of those who are concerned 
in that line of business. But when they shall 
find the late importation at an end, when they 
look again to foreign lands for the accustomed 
supply, and look in vain ; then may the breed¬ 
ers of this country with confidence expect their 
hour of decided advantage in the scale. And 
can any person, who seriously investigates the 
case, suppose the period remote ? 

We continue to manafacture, and largely; 
though not to the extent pursued in better 
times. Mr. Hall, however, a most intelligent 
Member of this Society, who resides in the 
heart of our superfine manufactures, and, though 
not engaged in them, has closely studied the 
subject, adduces, in a letter to the Secretary, 
strong authorities in support of his position, 
that there is not one year’s stock of fine wool on 
hand, at the rate of the present consumption, or, in 
the words of another, that there is not enough in 
this country to make two coats a-piece for every 
man who pays assessed taxes. Whence is our 
next supply then to be obtained ? In order to 
answer this question fairly, let ns reflect where 
it was procured before, and how far it is there 
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any longer obtainable. From Dr. Parry we 
hare a correct account of all wool imported 
during the years 1802, 1803, and 1804, as the 
return was made to Parliament. 

In continuation, we have Lord Somerville’s 
account for 1805, 1806, 1807, and 1808; and 
lastly, that for 1809 and 1810, supplied by Mr. 
Irving, of the Custom House, through your 
medium, as our President. 

The accounts of the last year were, however, 
not completely ascertained, when you did me 
the honour to send them ; but Mr. Irving states, 
that during the first three quarters of the year, 
we only received about 3,800,000 lbs.; and this, 
with the probable importation of the subsequent 
quarter, he estimates at about 5,000,000 lbs. in 
all, which is not half the quantity received in 
1S10, and very materially less than the average 
of the previous nine years, namely, not more 
than two-thirds of that average, though most of 
the last clip, if not all, must have found its way 
to this country before the end of the past year, 
and is therefore included in the calculation. 

The account is here given in pounds, which will 
obviate the possibility of mistake. Those who 
have latterly been in the habit of hearing or 
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reading bow many packs or bags of wool have 
reached this kingdom, may have been apt to 
conclude that these contained, as in former 
times, 200 lbs. each ; such however, is by no 
means the case : many of them have been only 
half- bags, some less, in short any size ; for the 
object in Spain was to hurry them on mules 
across the country, to any port, that they might 
find their way to England, rather than fall into 
the hands of the French. Hence our merchants 
have received the article from various places, 
which were never known before to ship a bag of 
wool. 

Returning however to the question, does the 
merchant or manufacturer turn his eyes towards 
Spain, with any hope that she can supply more 
wool this year than the last ? Impossible. Her 
flocks, heretofore so numerous, are reduced to 
insignificance. A considerable portion have 
found their way into the vast tract of European 
territory under the controul of our inveterate 
enemy; a further number have been conveyed 
across the ocean to America, and other distant 
regions; an importation which, when it has 
purged off its baser part, will prove of incal¬ 
culable value, has taken place through our 
United Kingdom; while contending armies have 
traversed the ancient walks of these animals, 
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marking as their prey, and destroying for their 
food,, every flock which they found upon their 
march. Spain, therefore, if ever so friendly to 
us, can- supply, for a long time to come, but 
little wool towards our national demand—a de¬ 
mand now reviving from its late temporary 
torpor. 

In Gloucestershire, where about one moiety 
of our importation has been generally con¬ 
sumed, the loom is again actively at work. 
The house of Mr. Austin, at Wooton-under- 
Edge, was lately (and perhaps still is) in the 
habit of breaking thirty packs weekly. Those 
of Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Micks, and many others, 
twenty packs each. The same spirit is display¬ 
ing itself in Somersetshire and Wilts, where 
the workmen have been recalled to their labours, 
at -Frame, at Chippenham, &c. The manufac¬ 
turers then, being thus alive, and the stock of 
Spanish wool thus reduced, let us repeat the 
-question—whence is our next supply to be ob¬ 
tained ? Some perhaps from Saxony, &c.; but 
in quantities perfectly insignificant, when put 
into the scale with our consumption, and this 
little obtained with difficulty, as it is supplied 
with danger; the continental exporter, if dis¬ 
covered, being subjected to the severest punish¬ 
ment. The plain answer to the question is. 
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that to supply our future wants, we must in a 
great degree look to ourselves . 

The British growers then have every reason, 
which fair calculation can suggest, for expect¬ 
ing a speedy and decisive change in their 
favour ; and it appears most probable that they 
who have, amidst the extraordinary depression of 
price, both as to sheep and wool (produced by 
the convulsions of desolated Spai^), most stea^ 
dily kept the even tenor of their Way* will reap 
the richest reward. Of such breeders the 
Merino Society can happily boast that it pos¬ 
sesses many; and while they look back to the 
difficulties they have encountered in these un¬ 
happy times, they would not suffer this retro¬ 
spect to cripple their future exertions, even if 
the hope of remuneration were more remote. 
Nor would they on any ground be justified in 
this ; for, during the most unfavourable time, 
it cannot be said that our best native breeds, 
on a general calculation, have been more pro¬ 
fitable than the Merino. 

Among several statements which have appeared 
to prove this fact, our particular attention is 
called to one by Mr. Tharp, of Chippenham 
Pai-k, a gentleman to whose active exertions 
we are most materially indebted for the institu- 
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tion of the Merino Society. “ The import¬ 
ance,” observes that Gentleman, “ of the 
Merino breed, and its crosses, cannot be tnore 
clearly demonstrated, than in the following cal¬ 
culations, made with a view of ascertaining the 
relative advantages arising from two flocks of 
500 breeding ewes each, one Anglo-Merino, and 
the other South Down : no calculation is made 
here as to twins, which kept alike, one breed 
will produce as well as another; it is supposed 
the lambs will run half males and half females. 
The half-bred ewe lambs are set at 5s. each more 
than the South Downs, upon a fair presumption 
that the first cross will clip 7s. 6d. a fleece more 
than the Downs. The ewe lambs of each suc¬ 
ceeding cross are here valued at only 5s. more 
than the lambs of the preceding cross. The 
Wether lambs, though more valuable in the 
quantity and quality of their wool, are put at 
the price of the Downs. 

Dr. Parry considers the wool of the fourth 
cross, from Rylands, equal to the pure; but in 
this calculation the fifth cross is included, which 
puts their produce (being the sixth cross) beyond 
a doubt. 


4 ” 
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South Down Flock by South Down Rams. 

500 South Down Ewes (well kept) may average 

3lb. per fleece, at 2s. per lb. . . jgl50 0 0 

500 Ditto lambs, at 25s, each. . . . 625 0 0 


£775 0 0 


South Down Flock put to Merino Rams. 

500 South Down ewes, 3lb. per fleece, at 2s. per lb.£150 0 0 
250 Half-bred wether lambs, at 25s. £312 107 g g -. q 
250 Ditto, ewe ditto, at 30s. . . 375 0 3 


£837 10'0 


First Crossed Merino Down Flock. 

500 Half-bred ewes, at 4§Ibs. per fleece, at 3s. 

per lb. . . . . . £337 10 .0 

250 Two-crossed wether lambs, at 25s. £312 107 
250 Two-crossed ewe lambs, at 35s. 437 10 5 7,5 ° ° ° 


.£1087 10 0 


Second Crossed Merino Down Flock. 

500 Two-crossed ewes, at 4flbs. per fleece, at 3s. 6d. 

per lb. . . . . . . £393 15 0 

250 Three-crossed wether Iambs, at 25s. <£312 10 3 
256 Three-crossed ewe lambs, at 40s. 500 0 3 812 10 0 


£1206 5 0 
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Third Crossed Merino Down Floek. 

500 Three-crossed ewes, at 4-jlbs. per fleece, at 4s. 

. per lb. . . . . ■ £450 0 0 

250 Four-crossed wether lambs, at 25s. £312 10} Q Q 

250 Four-crossed ewe lambs, at 45s^ 562 10 3 

£1325 0 O 

Fourth Crossed Merino Down Flock. 

500 Four-crossed ewes, at 4flbs.' per fleece, at 4s. 6d. 

per lb.. • £506 5 0 

250 Five-crossed wether lambs,at25s. £312 104 ^ 1Q Q 
250 Five-crossed ewe l^mbs, at 50s. 625 0 5 

,£1443 15 O 


Fifth Crossed Merino Down Flock , 

500 Five-crossed ewes, 4^lbs. per fleece, at 5s. 

per lb. . . ... £562 10 0 

250 Six-crossed wether lambs, at 25s. £31210? g37 0 

250 Six-crossed ewe lambs, at 50s. . 625 0 3 

£1500 0 0 


Recapitulation. 


Additional profit by putting Merino instead of Down 



rams to a flock of 500 ewes . 

. £62 10 

0 

Superior profit of a half-bred flock to a Down . 

312 10 

O 

Ditto._ 

_of a second cross to a ditto . 

. 431 5 

0 

Ditto.... 

....of a third cross to a ditto . 

. 550 0 

O 

Ditto_ 

_.of a fourth cross to a ditto . 

.. 668 15 

0 

Ditto.... 


. 725 0 

0 


T 2 
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These calculations being made as to a flock 
of crossed ewes, averaging four pounds and a 
half round, let me now shew the advantage to 
the grazier in the purchase of the crossed lambs, 
which, well kept, will average six pounds round 
at least. 

first-cross, averaging six pounds of wool each, at 

3s. a pound, making . . . £0 18 0 

Second-cross ditto, at 3s. 6d. . . . . 110 

.Third-cross ditto, at 4s. . . , . .14 0 

Fourth-cross ditto, at 4s.'6d. . . . . .17 0 

Fifth-cross ditto, at 5s. equal to pure . . . 1 10 0 

I have obtained 3s. for my first cross, and 5s. 
for the pure this year, consequently I am jus¬ 
tified in stating those prices. The mutton is 
proved beyond a doubt to be equal, if not 
superior, to the best afforded by our indigenous 
breeds, and the lambs (well kept) will come to 
the same size and condition as the Downs, &c. 
There is consequently now nothing but igno¬ 
rance and prejudice to retard the universal 
adoption of this breed, which will exclude every 
other race of short-woolled sheep. 

Jqhn Tharp.” 

The statement thus quoted gave rise to the 
following question, which was publicly asked 
through the medium of The Farmers’Journal ; 
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“ How are lambs of the various crosses to be 
disposed of at twenty-five to fifty shillings 
a-head?” Mr. Tharp immediately replied as 
follows: — “ This year my draft ewe lambs, 
fifty-seven in number, were of the third cross 
and upwards, which I sold at three guineas 
each, and for the wether lambs I obtained 
thirty-three shillings per head: a fact which 
spares a multiplicity of words.” 

The comparative merits of the Downs and 
Merino Downs, have been also thus conveyed 
to Dr. Parry, by Mr. Birkbeck, of Wanbo- 
rough, who states that the fleeces of the first 
cross, w ashed, are to the parent South Downs 
as sis to five in weight, and as three to two in 
value per lb. This spirited breeder, whose 
flock secures the eulogium of every examiner, 
thus proceeds: “ So much for w ool, and were 
it not for the air of extravagance it might give 
to my statement, I should add that there is an 
evident improvement as to usefulness of form, 
and disposition to fatten, in a large proportion 
of individuals. I had the courage to exhibit at 
Lord Somerville’s Shew, in March last, five 
ewe hogs from your rams, and the honour to 
bear away the prize from all competitors, by the 
merit of carcase and fleece jointly. On the 
whole, I believe that the improvement in the 
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wool may go on, without detriment to the car¬ 
case, until we shall obtain a breed of sheep w ith 
Spanish fleeces and English constitutions ; but 
I am also convinced that this must be the result 
of careful and judicious selection. 

Mr. Tharp and Mr. Birkbeck are gentlemen 
whose statements must carry with them so much 
weight, that further authorities need not be 
resorted to. Upon the whole, therefore, no 
doubt remains but that the Merino race and its 
crosses, may be so improved, as ultimately to 
fulfil your prediction, Sir, by carrying “ the 
finest wool in the world , which is Spanish, on the 
best mutton in the world , which is English ;” thus 
uniting the five qualities required by Sir John 
Sinclair, in a perfect breed of sheep — “form, 
fleece, fat, flesh, and flavour.” 

Mr. Bucke also sent an interesting and satis¬ 
factory account of his flock; but that gentle¬ 
man having been since appointed to the office 
which I had then the honour to hold, he will, of 
course, include this statement, in his report of 
the Society’s proceedings. 

It may be deemed right to say a few words 
more relative to the hardiness of the Merino 
breed and its crosses, a subject already touched 
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upon ; but as the cavillers seem inclined to cede 
this point, in addition to the excellence of the 
wool, we will only give the statement of Sir 
Geo. -S.-Mackensie, and the Rev. James Willis, 
purposely selecting these two members of the 
Society, because the one resides at the northern 
extremity of Scotland, and the other in nearly 
the most southern part of England. Sir George, 
when describing the Merino sheep which are to 
be found in the County of Ross, observes of his 
rams, that one was purchased of Mr. Mait¬ 
land, and two of his Majesty, and that the 
rest were reared on his own farm. “ They were 
never allowed,” says he, “ to go even into an 
open cot for shelter, and they have withstood 
the most severe weather. Not one of my Meri¬ 
nos has ever been ill in the slightest degree, and 
though my ewes are very old, they have yeaned 
as fine lambs as I could wish for.” 

Mr. Willis, in a letter to the Secretary, mates 
this communication : — “ I must inform your 
Committee that all the Spanish flocks, of dif¬ 
ferent crosses and mixtures, have weathered the 
winter exceedingly well in this district. With 
respect to sheep, perhaps this winter has been 
the severest ever known in the memory of man ; 
but the Merinos, even those lately imported, 
have stood the Working of the fold in a superior 
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degree to the Downs, Dorsets, or Wiltshire-?. 
Gentlemen who are acquainted with the real 
character of this breed, know perfectly well 
how to estimate and attribute the cause of 
this superiority viz. to the nature and quality 
of their coats. The Merino lambs of all sorts, 
have cotne in with the same success as all other 
lambs in this district.” 

One or two other merits in the Merino breed 
and its crosses, though of minor importance, 
may be here mentioned. Good hats have been 
made from the wool of sheep, which have acci¬ 
dentally died while the staple was of early, 
growth - morte, or casualty wool, is avoided by 
the manufacturers of cloth, but can be thus 
usefully transferred to the hatter. 

The quantity of loose fat in the Merinos has 
often excited notice, and sufficiently accounts for 
the preference given by butchers who have made a 
fair trial of them, as it forms, according to the 
usual mode of purchase, a material portion of 
their profit. But as in the fleeces of these animals, 
so in this fat, it is both in the quantity and 
quality that they excel. 

Mr. Tharp remarked, a considerable time 
since, the superior whiteness and firmness of the 
tallow in several of his flock, when slaughtered; 
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this led him to have a portion melted, which he 
brought to town, and then requested the land* 
lord of the Freemasons’ Tavern to obtain some 
from his butcher, produced by any English 
breed of sheep. These samples were exhibited 
in jars at the first annual meeting of the Society, 
and every person who examined them was imme¬ 
diately convinced of the preference due to the 
Merino, which has been still more decidedly 
exemplified by the conversion of both into 
candles. 

The General Committee has recommended to 
the Society, that communications should be 
made to the Secretary respecting the state of 
different Merino and Anglo-Merino flocks, by 
all who can supply useful information on the 
subject. No mode of proceeding could proba¬ 
bly form a better basis for such descriptions, 
than an agreement between a few neighbouring 
gentlemen to meet, as suggested by that gallant 
Officer, Sir Home Popham, who thus writes 
from Portsmouth on the 5th of December last: 
« I have had several sheep sent to me from dif¬ 
ferent people in Portugal and Spain, and they 
are by no means equal to my original flock: a 
vast number have been sent to England of a 
spurious kind, and this has given disrepute to 
u 
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the breed. I am certain that if a Committee of 
three or four contiguous counties could occa¬ 
sionally mfeet to examine the flocks, and report 
accordingly, it would ultimately bring every 
thing to its original standard, and materially 
serve the country. I write in great haste, 
because I am this morning going on board to 
sail, but I could not resist the opportunity of 
saying a few words on so interesting a subject.” 

There still remains one hardship, to which 
we have not yet sufficiently adverted. Almost 
every Merino breeder has complained, and with 
justice, of the decided preference given by the 
manufacturers to an imported article. Should 
the owner of a first-rate flock in this country 
prove, by the exhibition of fair specimens, that 
his wool is equal, nay superior to another pile 
compared with it, still if the latter be imported , 
an immediate partiality is the consequence of 
this circumstance; Wow, as there certainly can 
be no particular merit in the Spanish or Saxon 
bags which contain the article, it is obvious 
that prejudice is too much concerned in the 
decision. At the same time it must .be allowed 
that one powerful reason against a fair sale of 
Merino Wool, grown in this kingdom, is the 
mode in which it is offered. Clothiers must no 
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more be expected; sufUlenly to shake off old 
habits, than other men: they have, throughout 
their dealings, been accustomed to see the article 
in the Spanish state of commerce, and hardly 
understand its relative value in any other. 
Hence, if a parcel be offered to their notice in 
the unbroken fleece, they hesitate to purchase, 
or, if they bid at all, take care that it shall 
be at so low a price as to leave them quite 
secure against the possibility of loss. 

The only method, and the sure one, which offers 
itself, to counteract so unjust a depreciation, 
is that of sorting and washing after the Spanish 
method, a practice some time ago recommended 
by Dr. Parry, and actually practised with the 
wool of his Majesty’s flock, as the following 
quotation from your Letter to Sir J. Sinclair 
will shew:—“ The wool was at first found to 
be quite as difficult of sale as the sheep them¬ 
selves. Manufacturers were, therefore, em¬ 
ployed to make a considerable quantity of it 
into cloth, which, when finished, was allowed, 
by the woollen drapers , and tailors, to be quite 
as good as cloth made of wool imported from 
Spain. But even this proof would not satisfy 
the scruples of the wool buyers, or induce them 
to offer a price at all adequate to the real value 
Of the article. It was found necessary, there-. 

V 2 
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fore, to have the wool scoured, and to sell 
it, in that state, as Spanish wool, though 
grown in England. Thus managed, the sales 
were easily effected for years, for a price equal 
to that demanded for the prime piles of im¬ 
ported Spanish wool at the times when the 
bargains were made.” Sucrh an undertaking at 
may first, appear to the grower of fine wool a 
formidable one ; but is not in reality attended 
with half the difficulties supposed. 

Mr. Hall, who has been already mentioned, 
so evidently perceived the advantage arising 
from this process, that he has built a wash¬ 
ing house, in which the wool of his exten¬ 
sive and increasing flock is brought to the 
regular state of commerce, or, more properly 
speaking, to a better state, and it is thus ren¬ 
dered immediately saleable, at a price much 
nearer its real value than could otherwise be 
obtained. Gilbert’s description of this pro¬ 
cess, with the French improvements, may he 
found sufficiently at large in Dr. Parry’s Essay. 
Dacbentox, Faure, Chambox, and other 
French writers, in speaking of Merino wool, 
warmly recommend this mode of proceeding to 
their countrymen: amongst them, M. Laiwer- 
villb, who, in his “ Practical Observations on 
Sheep,” makes these remarks:—“ Is the flock- 
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master afraid of being obliged to wash his clip 
at home > Well would it be for him if he were 
reduced to this extremity. A person acquainted 
with the method of sorting wool would teach 
him as much in a quarter of an hour, as would 
serve for a guide; and, in about the same 
length of time, he might learn the process of 
washing. By pursuing this course, he would 
find his returns increased one third , and would 
soon discover the tricks and impositions which 
had before been practised on him.” 

As to sorting, staplers are apt to affect much 
mystery about it, intimating that it must be 
the result of long experience and close observe 
ation; but those who have been at the trouble 
of diving into the secret, view the matter in a 
very different light. Dr. Parry calls it, as 
generally practised, “ a lazy and artless opera¬ 
tion;” and Mr. Hall found no difficulty in 
teaching persons to sort his wool with exactness. 
This will cease to surprise any one, who refers 
to Lasteyrie’s figure of a Merino sheep, and 
the explanation which accompanies it, to be 
found in almost every work on the subject. 

It has been thought, however, that the matter 
might be made quite easy to individuals, if a 
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public lavatory were erected by subscription, 
to which every owner of a Merino flock, 
throughout the United Kingdom, should have 
the power of sending his wool, on paying a 
proper remuneration. There it might certainly 
be sorted, washed, and brought to a vendible 
state, by persons thoroughly acquainted with, 
and constantly employed in, the several depart¬ 
ments of such an institution. But Mr. Haul 
is of opinion that two great objections rise in 
opposition to such a measure ; the one, a heavy 
expence, w hich would of course be incurred, for 
carriage; and the other, a loss, which might 
always be expected from the opportunities to 
pilfer, afforded by an establishment of this 
kind. 

The objection respecting carriage might per¬ 
haps be removed by building the lavatory in 
some part of the country (Gloucestershire, for 
instance), where large quantities of Spanish 
wool are consumed ; for to this point the article 
must, in many instances, be conveyed, accord¬ 
ing to our piesent mode of selling; and it 
matters not -whether the-owner of the flock, or 
any other person, pay the carriage in the first 
instance, as the charge must ultimately be 
allowed in the price given by the purchaser of 
the article in its cleansed state. With regard tq 




pilfering, the difference of weight, which one 
parcel would lose by washing, more than an¬ 
other, from its containing a greater quantity of 
dirt, yolk, or other extraneous matter, seems to 
make it impossible that we can meet Mr. Hall's 
objection, unless by hoping to find honest and 
active people as superintendents. 

The fleece, if taken from the animals loaded 
with all its impurities, and afterwards scoured 
by soap to that perfect state of cleanliness w hich 
is requisite for manufacture, will lose one half 
of its original weight; but the grower must not 
suppose that he is asked to reduce the weight of 
his produce so far before it is saleable, for the 
wool which arrives in a state of commerce from 
Spain, is by no means thoroughly cleansed ; the 
yolk, supplied by the sheep itself, being the only 
saponaceous substance used. In fact, it loses 
about one-flfth of its weight in final scouring, 
which will sufficiently explain the state here 
argued upon as proper to be imitated. 

Mr. Hall uses soap, and bis pile shewn at 
the annual meeting w 7 as therefore in a cleaner 
state than imported wool; but this is optional, 
not necessary ; though it certainly stamps an ad¬ 
ditional value on the article, which will be rea« 
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dily paid by the judicious manufacturer. I have 
not seen Mr. Hall’s Treatise, but, from his 
account to me, he follows Gilbert’s method of 
forcing the water from the wool, after washing, 
by means of rollers. There can be no doubt 
that, upon a large scale, this is an excellent 
plan ; but a pair of rollers must be weighted by 
levers, or otherwise contrived to work very 
closely, and the labour is severe in proportion 
to such weight or contrivance. 

Hence it would be obviously an improvement, 
to use a horse, water, or steam power-* and on 
those farms which have threshing machines, 
there would be little difficulty in constructing 
these rollers so as to be turned by the same 
means, and a less force; but if manual labour 
only be used, workmen, unless narrowly watched, 
will be apt to spare themselves, by not employ¬ 
ing the necessary weight, and the wool will 
consequently pass betw’een the rollers without 
being sufficiently pressed. Gilbert suggests 
another scheme, of putting the washed wool into 
a net, the extremities of which are held by two 
men, who wring the moisture from it ; but, by 
a slight improvement, a degree of purchase may 
be obtained, which will enable one person to do 
this quite as effectually. 
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The following plan is, therefore, offered to 
small growers, as simple, economical, and effi¬ 
cacious ; a copper for boiling water, and a large 
Washing tub, being all the other apparatus 
required. 
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1 he sorted wool, having been washed in warm 
water and its own yolk, is removed into the 
rincing-tub of cold water A, which stands under 
the bag of net-work B, but rather projecting. 
From the tub the workman raises the wool, and 
puts it into the bag, which hangs between two 
posts C C. The handle D, like that of a well, 
is now turned, by which the bag is immediately 
closed and twisted, till the water is wrung from 
its contents. The handle being then released, 
the bag of course turns the opposite way, till it 
regains its first position, leaving the wool to be 
taken out and spread, by which it is thoroughly 
dried, and the process completed. 

Supposing a person to have a copper and tubs, 
which almost every one possesses who lives in 
the country, the whole expehse of adding this 
apparatus to his family brew-house or washing- 
house, will not be more than five guineas. 

In the mean time, whatever plan the Merino 
breeders may think of adopting, whether on the 
large scale so usefully suggested by Mr. Hall, 
or the simple one just described, this important 
fact cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
recollection,—until British-grown Merino wool 
shall, by sorting and washing, be brought to 
that degree of cleanliness, in w hich the imported 
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article is always offered for sale, a tolerable 
price may be obtained, but its full value will 
probably be looked for in vain. 

Hitherto I have spoken almost exclusively of 
the advantages which the individual may ex¬ 
pect to derive from a perseverance in this breed ; 
and it must be confessed that individual profit 
is the touchstone, upon which the merit of this, 
as of every other race, should be tried ; but be¬ 
fore I close my address, let me humbly request 
the Merino Society, as a body of Britons com¬ 
bined in an association for a patriotic purpose, 
to survey the subject in a broad and national 
point of view. Enough has been stated to shew 
the great probability that we must, ere long, 
experience a serious want of Spanish wool, and 
that the want cannot be supplied as before, 
even if the country which produced it should 
be united to us by the closest ties of alliance. 
But as even those persons, who are most san¬ 
guine in their hopes, will allow the possibility 
of her ultimate submission to France, what 
must in that case be our situation? We are 
bound to provide against every event. 

If we could deceive cur enemy, it were well; 
but it would be the grossest folly to deceive our- 
X 2 



selves. The important edict, issued by the 
Ruler of the French, and attached to the first 
Report of this Society, too plainly shewed his 
object; viz. to build the prosperity of that Na¬ 
tion^ manufactures upon the ruin of our own. 
It js, therefore, manifest, that should he ever 
be able to controul the affairs of Spain, the 
export to Great Britain, of even so much wool as 
the remnant of the flocks might supply, would 
be prohibited, or loaded with such duties as to 
render it impossible for our cloths to vie with 
those of France in a foreign market. Surely 
then, no species of policy can be more short¬ 
sighted, more inimical to the true interest of the 
United Kingdom, than to check the propaga¬ 
tion of the precious race, which can alone sup¬ 
ply an article so indispensible to us. 

Impressed with this conviction, the Merino So¬ 
ciety null, doubtless, use redoubled efforts ; bear¬ 
ing always in mind, that no insignificant part of 
our craving population is employed in our nume- 
rous and hitherto unrivalled woollen fabrics ; that 
the distracted state of the world makes it more 
than ever necessary to grow a large proportion 
of the raw material within our own shores ; and 
that by this measure we provide food for the 
hungry, clothing for the naked, and employ¬ 
ment for the industrious ; while we at the Same 
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time, as far as our sphere of exertion will allow, 
maintain the pre-eminence and promote the ge¬ 
neral welfare of our native country. 

I have the honor to be, 

With the greatest respect. 

Sir, 

Your much obliged, 

And very obedient servant, 

Benjamin Thompson. 

1st June , 1812. 


$3” This Letter from the late Secretary, was not received 
till the latter part of the Report was printing off, or it would 
have been inserted in its proper place. The late arrival of 
this communication will account for the delay occasioned in 
the publication. 


THE- END. 


Printed by Ruffy and Evans, at the Office of The Farmers’ Journal, 
29, Budge Row, London. 





























































